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Word Studies in the New Testament. 


By Marvin R. Vincent, D. D. THe Synoptic Gospets, Acts OF THE 
APOSTLES, AND THE EPISTLEs OF PETER, JAMES, AND JUDE. 8vo, $4.00. 


The scope of this scholarly and important contribution to the critical study of the 
text of the New Testament is broad and comprehensive, the work representing the 
fruit of many years of laborious research. The purpose of the author is to enable 
the English reader and student to get at the original force, meaning, and color of the 
significant words and phrases as used by the different writers. 


EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 


The mt work is an attempt in a field which, so far as I am aware, is not covered by any 
one honk. though it has been carefully and ably worked by many scholars. Taking a position 
midway between the exegetical commentary and the lexicon and grammar, it aims to put the 
reader of the English Bible nearer to the standpoint of the Greek scholar, by opening to him the na- 
tive force of the separate words of the New Testament in their lexical sense, their etymology, their 
history, their inflection, and the peculiarities of their usage by different evangelists and apostles. 


The Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby says : — 


Dr. Vincent’s “ Word Studies in the New Testament ” is a delicious book. As a Greek scholar, a 
clear thinker, a logical reasoner, a master in English, and a devout sympathizer with the truths of 
revelation, Dr. Vincent is just the man to interest and edify the Church with such a work as this. 
Thousands will take delight in nr the gems which he has brought to view by his careful re- 
search and judicious discrimination. There are few scholars who, to such a degree as Dr. Vincent, 

ingle scholarly attainment with aptness to impart knowledge in attractive form. All Bible-readers 
should enjoy and profit by these delightful “ Word-studies.” 


From the New York Evangelist. 


We refer to and indorse cordially Dr. Howard Crosby’s judgment on this scholarly work, printed 
in another part of this issue. 


The Self-Revelation of God. 


By Samvuet Harris, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Systematic Theology in 





Yale College. 1 vol. 8vo, uniform with “The Philosophical Basis of The- 


ism.” $3.50. 

We do not know a better work among recent publications than this one for building up old hopes 
and giving new strength to one’s faith. The book is thoroughly evangelic, fresh, and well wrought 
out. It is a valuable contribution to our American theology.— Bisnor Hurst, in Northwestern 
Christian Advocate. 

It is a book which must be read, and which, when read, in our opinion, will be assigned by the 
most competent and candid scholars to the front rank of modern philosophical and theological litera- 
ture. Indeed, we doubt whether any book has appeared in this century surpassing this work of Dr. 
Harris, in real intellectual power and permanent value. — Christian Thought. 
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the Mind, from the Physical and Expe- 
rimental Point of View. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. By Gro. T. Lapp, 
Professor of Philosophy in Yale Univer- 
sity. 8vo, $4.50. 


, This work of Professor Ladd’s contains in its 
six hundred and ninety-six pages more informa- 
tion on this most interesting branch of mind 
science than any similar work in the English 

guage. In its class it stands alone among 
American books. No thorough student of psy- 
chology will rest satisfied until he owns a copy of 
this work. — The School Journal. 

It is infinitely the ripest treasure in our lan- 
guage in its ial field, and is a shining example 
of good work in natural history. — Boston Beacon. 
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WITH CHEMISTRY. By F. H. 
Storer, S.B., A. M., Professor of Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 2 vols. 8vo, $5.00. 


The work combines very happily the statement 
of scientific principles with due regard for finan- 
cial and other practical considerations; and it is 
written in an easy, popular style that should ren- 
der its perusal most pleasurable for any intelli- 
gent agriculturist, however slight his acquaintance 
with chemical terminology. It is a very valuable 
work. — Cultivator and Country Gentleman. 

The work is so admirably full of experiment 
and suggestion, yet so simple, that we cannot but 
feel that its contents have been too long kept from 
the public. — New York Commercial Advertiser, 
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the “ Life.” With two new steel plates. In 
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At the appearance of the “ Life ’’ we remarked upon the 
loveliness of spirit, the tenderness of feeling, and the 
amiability of temper that always characterized the poet. 
One rises from the present volume of ‘‘ Memorials ” with a 
sense of the same qualities i in him of whom it treats, and 
with a feeling that it was good to have spent so much ‘time 
in the company of so beautiful a spirit. — Advertiser. 


This book introduces the reader into the most intimate 
life of the beloved poet. His sweetness and charm of 
nature, his playful gentleness, his fine discrimination and 
inclusive sympathies, are revealed here in a manner that 
could hardly be borne by any other character in literary 
history. — Traveller. 
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With Biographical Sketches. Edited by Fran- 
cEs Boott GREENOUGH. With Portrait, $1.25. 


** Very welcome to readers of literary tastes and artistic 
sympathies. They give one a portrait of a sensitive nature, 
keenly alive to whatever was fine and true. The letters 
throw side-lights on the growth of art and artistic tastes 
in America, and have a distinct value on that account. 
There are letters from Willis, Dana, the Greenoughs, et als, 
with charming pictures of Boston fifty years ago.” 


** Most of them are written in a fine flow of spirits, and 
‘they mingle domestic privacies, incidents of ‘travel, and 
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THE GOLDEN JUSTICE. 


WILLIAM HENRY BISHOP, 
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16mo, $1.25. 


MR. GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP SAYS :— 


IT IS A VIVID AND ORIGINAL ROMANCE. 
If The Golden Justice is not a good American novel, 
then I do not know what an American novel is. 


THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD SAYS OF IT:— 


THE DESCRIPTION OF THE PASSAGE OF 
the cyclone is as wonderful a 
can be found in contemporary literature. If Mr. Bishop 
had never written any book but this, he would have been 
entitled to take the very highest place among American 
novelists. 
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Connecticut, Greenwich. 


Academy and Home for Ten Boys. 
Thorough preparation for business or for college. Abso- 
lutely healthful location and genuine home, with the most 
refined surroundings. Highest references given and re- 
quired. J. H. Root, Principal. 


I.uunots, Chicago, 1832-1836 Michigan Boulevard. 


Allen Academy for Boys and Young 
Men. Family and Day Pupils. Backward boys receive 
special attention. Thorough preparation. for college or 
business. Separate building for gymnastics, military drill, 
etc. Location and all appointments most desirable. Select 
family party for Europe each summer. Twenty-fifth year 
opens Sept. 21. Faculty of 15 instructors. Ina W. ALLEN, 
A. M., LL. D., Pres’t. 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. 


St. Timothy’s English, French, and 
GeRMAN ScHoo ror Youne Lapies reopens Sept. 15, 1887. 
Address Misses M. C. & 8. R. Carter. 


Maky.anp, Lutherville. 


$225 per year at Lutherville Sem- 
inARY (near Baltimore), for Young Ladies. Music and 
Art extra. Eighty-four boarders in attendance the past 
year from thirteen States. Address Rev. J. H. TURNER, 
Principal. 














Massacauserts, Andover. 


Abbot Academy for Young Ladies. 
The fifty-ninth year opens on Thursday, September 8th. 
For catalogues apply to W. F. Drarer; for admission, to 
Miss-Parena McKeen, Principal. 
Massacavusetts, Amherst. 
Oak Grove Home School for Young 
Lapies. Terms, $400 per year Number limited. The 
Fall Term begins Sept. 20, 1887. For circulars address 
Miss J. C. Hotman, Matron. 
MassacuvsettTs, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 

Preparation for the Institute of 


TecHNoLoGy and for Harvard College without Greek. Pri- 
vate School. ALBERT Hate. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale, 
Riverside School. 
A Home School of excellent advantages for Girls of all 
ages, and a Fitting School for Wellesley College. Number 


limited. Sixth year begins October 4th. s Deva T. 
Smita, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
School of Drawing and Painting, 
AND DEPARTMENT OF DECORATIVE DesiGN, MusEUM oF FINE 
Arts, Boston. The twelfth year will begin on Monday, 


Oct. 3, 1887. For circulars and further information ad- 
dress the Secretary. 
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Vol. 10 of American Commonwealths. By ALEx- 
ANDER JOHNSTON, author of a “ Handbook of 
American Politics,” Professor of Jurisprudence 
and Political Economy in the College of New 
Jersey. Witha Map. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

. Professor Johnston was for years a resident of Connecti- 

cut, and has written of the State from full knowledge of 


its history, institutions, and achievements in industry, 
commerce, education, and social life. 


The Poetic and Dramatic Works of 
Robert Browning. 
An entirely New Edition from new electrotype 
pe ter the latest revised English Edition. 


n six volumes, crown 8yo, gilt top, $1.75 a 
volume; half calf, $3.00, * 
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Wells College for Young Ladies. 
FULL COLLEGIATE Course of Study, with Academic or 
Preparatory Department. Location beautiful and health- 
ful. Buildings elegant. Combines extended and thor- 
ough instruction with the essentials of a refined Christian 
home. Terms moderate. Session begins Sept. 14, 1887. 
Send for a catalogue. E. 8. Frispez, D. D., President. 
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Franklin School, for Boys. 

Attendance double that of last year. A full staff of 
teachers, with specialists in French, German, and Music. 
Ten resident pupils received, for which the terms are $600 
per annum. The school-building is the finest in Phila- 
delphia, and equipped throughout in the best manner. 
The Register, giving full information, sent on application. 
GeorGeE A. Perry, A. M., Head-Master. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Montgomery Co., Ogontz. 


Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 

Removed in 1883 from Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, to 

Ocontz, the spacious country seat of Jay CooxE, will be- 

gin its thirty-eighth year, Wednesday, September 28th. 

For Circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS. 
Principals. 

Miss Frances E. BENNETT, 

Miss Sytvia J. EASTMAN. 


Emeritus Principals, 
Miss M. L. Bonner, 
Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 





Ruope Isianp, Providence. 


Friends School for both Sexes, 


Founded 1784. A very agreeable home. Thorough in- 
struction in Science under specialists. Most approved 
preparation for college. Students admitted to college om 
our certificate. Address AucusTinE Jones, A. M., Principal. 
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place? Send for catalogue of 
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Would you heat two or three rooms with a single grate, or rooms one above another, or one back 
of the other, with no more fuel than you are using in an ordinary grate? Examine into the merits 
of Tue JacksON VENTILATING-GRATE. Not one, but scores of designs, from the plainest to the 
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ETHICS AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


THE ever-old problem of the relations of the Divine and the 
Human is still with us, unchanged in its abiding freshness and 
perennial significance. But discussion with regard to it is con- 
tinually shifting its point of view and its immediate aim. The 
discussions which filled our periodicals only four or five years ago 
already seem untimely and aside from the point. New interests 
have emerged, new problems have thrust themselves upon us. A 
new face has been put upon the matter. The question is one of 
such infinite variety and magnitude that we see now one of its 
facets, now another, and the centre of discussion is ever changing. 
Certain of its wider features endure for a longer time. The bat- 
tle of the seventeenth century was waged concerning the relations 
of spirit and matter; the rallying ground of the eighteenth century 
was the relation of God and Nature ; the battle-field of to-day is 
the human soul. Spiritualism or Materialism, Deism or Theism, 
an anthropology which sees in man 4 Divine image and superscrip- 
tion, or one which finds him a product of the shaping of earthly 
clay, — these various antinomies are some of the protean forms 
which the one enduring question of humanity takes upon itself. 

The present way of putting the question, that which makes it 
centre in human origin, nature, and development, is the outcome 
of the growth of physical science in general and of the theory of 
evolution in particular. Is man the last outcome of a series of 
physical changes following mechanical laws, or is he the spiritual 
end which nature in all her processes has been aiming towards ? 
Is man one of the forms which the kaleidoscope of animal life has 
assumed, is he one of the transitory varieties in which the type has 
embodied itself ; or is his origin from God, that in his very life in 
nature he may yet find a way to make life divine and Godlike ? 
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It is necessarily involved in this manner of conceiving the prob- 
lem that agnosticism is a transitory resting-place, a mere breathing- 
time for the renewal of the contest. Agnosticism is by nature a 
compromise. It is a treaty of partition which would divide the 
kingdom of reality into halves, and proclaim one supernatural and 
unknowable, the other natural and the realm of knowledge. It 
is an attempt to induce the Human and the Divine to dwell side by 
side of each other, each in possession of his own domain, barred 
off from the other. It will forward us somewhat upon our way, 
which takes us into a consideration of the relations between ethics 
and the physical interpretation of reality, if we look a little fur- 
ther into this matter. There is something more than a merely 
general reason for the insufficiency of the agnostic solution. It is 
true, indeed, that God cannot be limited to the supremacy of one 
part of the universe ; it is true, indeed, that a ‘ fact encompass- 
ing, closing in upon, absorbing every other fact conceivable,” can- 
not be treated as something distinct and isolate from all facts. 
This, undoubtedly, alone would have been endugh to compel 
thought finally beyond the evasion of agnosticism, the division of 
reality into natural and supernatural; but there has been a specific 
cause at work which has brought about the same result even more 
speedily. Where in this partition does man belong? Does he go 
into the realm of the physical or that of the spiritual? Or is he too 
divided, his soul being allotted to the supernatural, while his body 
is apportioned to the natural? The impossibility of any such di- 
vision was rendered evident by that rapid development of physical 
science which resulted in the assertion that man belongs wholly 
to its sphere. Physics, chemistry, biology, geology, each separ- 
ately, and all in their combination, reached a point where they 
thrust forth their arms to claim man as a mere fact within the 
world of nature, the realm of events in space and time. And 
with man included wholly in the physical kingdom vanishes wholly 
the last remnant of excuse for even the shadow of the supernat- 
ural, for even that unknowable corner of the universe which ag- 
nosticism would still reserve for the sovereignty of the God over 
all. In short, the history of the last few years has revealed that 
physical science, no more than theology, will put up with a parti- 
tion of territory. If a spiritual philosophy will not make and 
justify a claim to the divine and spiritual character of ail reality, 
physical science will erect itself into a mechanical philosophy and 
formulate a counter claim. From the religious side and the scien- 
tific, then, comes one cry: What of man, of his origin, and his 
destiny ? 
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A still further result of this development is the fact that scien- 
tific men no longer present themselves in a destructive attitude, 
but claim a constructive mission. One whose intellectual con- 
nection with the world ceased eight or ten years ago would be 
fairly astounded if he could regain entrance into the realm of 
thought at this point alone. He departed seeing scientific men 
attacking and denying, or explaining away the reality of religion 
and all forms of religion ; he would return to find scientific men 
formulating a religion based on what they term scientific catego- 
ries. He departed seeing them engaged in fierce polemics upon 
free-will, responsibility, personality ; he would return to find them 
framing ethical systems, having conveniently dropped their nega- 
tions. While his last glimpse of them would have revealed them 
pointing the finger of scorn and contempt at metaphysics, the first 
sight which would greet his bewildered eyes would be the vast 
structures of philosophy which were in process of erection. In 
short, he would find that, with the application of physical science 
to man and his affairs, the whole attitude of this science had 
changed from a negative position to a constructive one. Lewes, 
who began his philosophic career by writing a history of philoso- 
phy with the express object of showing the impossibility of phi- 
losophy, closed it by writing “‘The Foundations of a Creed.” And 
this instance is accurately typical of the recent development of 
thought. 

What, then, are we to say to these constructive attempts of phys- 
ical science? Gladly welcoming its abandonment of destructive 
negation, and even of the position of indifferent agnosticism, shall 
we equally welcome the constructive picture of the universe which 
it is elaborating? In the vast field opened by such an inquiry, I 
shall simply select that corner which has to do with the ethical 
efforts of our scientific men turned moralists, and shall glean only 
over a portion of that. 

It is the especial contention of men of science who have turned 
their thoughts to the sphere of moral action that they are putting 
ethics, for the first time, on a scientific basis, and giving to it a 
positive sanction and a positive end. They can never cease con- 
trasting it with what they term “ theological ethics.” The latter, 
according to them, has no firm foundation. It rests upon the 
arbitrary decrees of the will of God, and this will is an unverifiable 
assumption, or at best is purely supernatural and hence out of 
relation to the true ends of humanity. The aim which theological 
ethics propose is of equal flimsiness with the foundation, or, ac- 
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cording to some of the more ardent, is even immoral, consisting in 
a devotion to one’s personal salvation in a future realm, and is, 
therefore, either utterly disparate with man’s daily activities here, 
or in conflict with them. And the sanction to which theological 
ethics appeals is, if we may trust these writers, worthless, even if 
not morally degrading, being the escape from some arbitrary pen- 
alty, or the winning of some equally arbitrary reward. 

In strong contrast to this picture is the glowing spectacle of 
scientific ethics. Its basis is the ascertained and demonstrated 
laws of the universe. We are no longer in the realm of guess- 
work, of caprice, or of arbitrary decision; but science has dis- 
covered certain truths about all beings, about animal life more 
particularly, and about man and his relations to fellow-man most 
especially. These truths, capable of the same certitude and defi- 
niteness as the law of gravitation, or of chemical combination, are 
the future basis of ethics. And the end offered is equally sure 
and precise. Science has discovered the law of evolution; this 
law shows the universe making towards a certain end. What higher 
object, indeed, what other object of human action can be conceived 
than conformity with the law of all existence? Furthermore, 
there is no longer a sanction needed; it becomes lost in the mo- 
tive to right action. Teach man the unity of his nature with that 
of the world, make him realize that he is an outgrowth of its de- 
velopment, show him, in particular, his oneness with the social 
organism, foster in him the idea and the feeling that his good is 
the good of this larger whole and its detriment his loss, — and 
all this not as a matter of speculation but of scientific fact, — and 
what more is demanded? ‘Thus the scientific men insist upon the 
certainty of their ethics as contrasted with the insecurity and arbi- 
trariness of “ theological” morals ; they emphasize its reality, as 
put side by side with the artificial and factitious atmosphere of 
unsecularized morals ; they extol its lofty ideals towering over the 
personal and even selfish character of the ethics of “ other-world- 
liness.” 

In spite of the vigor and ardor with which these ideas are urged, 
some of us, at least, remain unmoved. We believe that the cause 
of theology and morals is one, and that whatever banishes God 
from the heart of things, with the same edict excludes the ideal, 
the ethical, from the life of man. Whatever exiles theology makes 
ethics an expatriate. And we believe these things not from 
obstinacy, nor from traditional prejudice, as it seems to us, nor 
yet alone from a mere conviction that supernatural restraints and 
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sanctions are needed for the practical moralizing of humanity; 
but we are convinced that the physical interpretation of the uni- 
verse is one which necessarily shuts out those ideas and principles 
which are fundamental to ethics; we are sure that an interpreta- 
tion of reality which confines it to the coexistences of space, the 
sequences of time, and the reign of mechanical law, is fatal at once 
to the categories of morals and to the attitude of the practical 
life of morality. What can we say to justify our tenacious be- 
lief ? 

If we are to justify it at all, we shall have to make out two 
things — one negative, the other positive. We shall have to show 
that ethics, as an account of right conduct, and the moral life as 
the practical ordering of conduct in the right, are not compatible 
with a physical interpretation of reality. We shall have to show 
that they are compatible only with a spiritual interpretation, which 
in its broad and essential features is identical with the theological 
teaching of Christianity. Of these two aspects of the question we 
can at present hope to touch only the negative, reserving the other 
for some future occasion. 

In moral action we find at least three traits which are both in- 
congruous with and contradictory to the principles which a purely 
physical philosophy (that is, a philosophy which applies only the 
categories of physical science) must, at all hazards, insist upon. 
These are — (1) activity for an end, that which has a purpose or 
aim, in technical phrase teleological action; (2) activity from 
choice, from the decision of personality, volitional action ; and (3) 
activity towards an ideal, that which is not, but which ought to 
be. Of these three traits the first and the last run into each other 
enough so that they may be conveniently treated together. Action 
which is purposive, and action which is for the realization of an 
ideal, are closely allied phases of the same thing. As respects this 
one broad fact and the fact of choice, however, the position of 
the physical philosophers is not at all similar. They admit, nay, 
rather they claim, that ethical action is that which has an end or 
ideal ; their especial theme for self-felicitation is that they have 
discovered and formulated it. But, on the other hand, the fact of 
choice in the sense of implying any decisive power in personality, 
they deny. There are advantages, then, in meeting them on the 
ground that is common. Putting aside the possibility and exist- 
ence of choice, we may inquire whether physical science as such 
is adequate to determining the ideal of human conduct. If it 
fails here, upon its own chosen ground, we may be assured that its 
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failure is only the more manifest when we come to deal with the 
questions of personality and obligation. 

We will, accordingly, discuss the question of the ethical ideal. 
The position of the physical philosophers may be stated as fol- 
lows: Modern science has reached a point where it can include 
man under the same generalization with other facts of nature. 
The law of evolution shows him to be the most complete product 
of the same forces and principles that are at work everywhere in 
the world. Now, this fact has two ethical bearings: it shows that 
man is not generically different from nature, and that consequently 
ethical science is not distinct in its methods and conceptions from 
physical science ; and that, to determine the fundamental law of 
man’s conduct, we have only to ascertain the fundamental law of 
the world. In short, ethics is freed from theological or metaphys- 
ical connections. This is one bearing. The other is, that we have 
in the law of evolution itself this fundamental law of both the 
world and man. Evolution shows us the goal whither the universe 
is tending, and also shows the means, the processes, by which it is 
reaching this goal. Evolution has now proceeded far enough so 
that we can see the general lines on which it is working, and behold 
the general features in which it is portraying its nature. In par- 
ticular, the evolution of the social organism sets before us a defi- 
nite law, which enables us to extend vastly and deepen indefinitely 
the ethics of previous empirical schools without abandoning the 
sure ground of experience. The law of evolution shows that we 
must give up the purely individualistic conception of man, and must 
regard him as one differentiation of a type of life which, in work- 
ing itself out, has developed the individual. By “type” is not 
implied any metaphysical conception, but simply that generic ani- 
mal life is fundamental and prior to any of the specific forms which 
it has assumed. This generic animal life, this type, is the social 
organism. Individual man has not an independent law for his 
own being; but, since he is a derivative product, an outgrowth of 
the social tissue, the law of his being is that of society as a con- 
nected whole. 

This law of society, the well-being of the community, is, there- 
fore, the ideal for all human conduct. The individual who acts 
in conformity with it is moral; the individual whose conduct 
makes against the furthering of the social organism is immoral. 
It further results from this that the particular virtues, like cour- 
age, honesty, wisdom, benevolence, etc., are put upon a strictly sci- 
entific standing; their validity is as certain as that of electricity, 
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or heat, or light. They tend to bring about and develop the well- 
being of the social organism; they lend a helping hand to the tend- 
ency of evolution. They are thus no longer arbitrary assertions 
of one supreme will, nor arbitrary and isolated declarations of a 
mysterious internal power called conscience. Indeed, we may goa 
step further, and say that conscience itself gets for the first time a 
scientific position. The individual, being an outgrowth of the 
social tissue, must have embodied in himself signs of his unity 
with it. He must bear in himself the witness of his origin in the 
larger and more generic existence. This sign, this witness, is 
conscience. Man instinctively feels that honesty is right, and 
feels disapproval at injustice, because there is incorporated within 
him the feeling that one helps, the other hinders, that whole of 
which he is a differentiated member. Conscience is consolidated 
and social experience of what makes for and against social well- 
being. It is the solidarity of consciousness. 

This picture of “ scientific ethics ” is, of course, an outline sketch, 
and yet, if it fails anywhere, it is in that it sets forth the advan- 
tages in the foreground and in high lights, while the difficulties 
are relegated to the background and smothered in the local 
shadows. It might pay us well to explore these obscure recesses, 
to insist upon a nearer view of the diminished figures in the back- 
ground; but, instead, we shall challenge the right of the whole 
picture to be considered anything more than an illusion. It is 
painted with colors which are borrowed from the school of spiritual- 
ism, and to which it has no claim; it is filled in with the shadows 
of figures who live only in the realm of Will and Reason; it re- 
flects a light which has its source in God himself. Take away 
this light, abolish this realm, dismiss this school, and the picture 
fades out into a mere meaningless blank. Such is our contention. 
Or, dropping the figure and expressing the matter positively: if 
we grant the postulates of the ideal conception of the world, if we 
assume the primacy of reason, if we acknowledge the supremacy of 
will, — then we may see a certain truth in this scientific ethics, we 
raay see how it aids here and there our account of the moral life, 
how it supplies, here and there, needed fulcra for the moralization 
of man. But, denying these conceptions, as in consistency with a 
mechanical theory we must do, the whole scheme empties itself 
of value. In a single sentence the problem reduces itself to 
this: Can the ethical be regarded as one with the natural? It 
may be the natural transformed and highly developed; but if it 
is only natural and physical we deny the possibility of the emer- 
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gence of the moral from it. Granted the germ of morals working 
from the first, granted that this whole structure of the physical 
is only the garment with which the ethical has clothed itself, then 
we can see how the germ shall finally flower in the splendor of the 
moral life, how the garment shall finally manifest the living form 
within ; but not otherwise. In a word, we utterly deny that the 
physical world, as physical, has any end; that nature, as natural, 
can give birth to an ideal. How shall we make good this sweep- 
ing denial? By calling attention to three facts out of a mul- 
titude. First, this ideal is incompatible with the processes by 
which it is (theoretically) evolved. It is contradictory to that 
out of which it is supposed to be developed. The process is one 
of conflict ; its very condition is opposition, competition, selection, 
survival, The ideal is harmony, unity of purpose and life, com- 
munity of well-being,—a good which does not admit of being 
competed for, but in which all must share. And, again, admitting 
the physical universe to have evolved a certain goal or end, this 
is not ethical, for it isin no necessary relation to man; or, speak- 
ing more strictly, it is not man’s end: it is something to which he 
is related as an instrument,a means. While the ethical ideal 
must be one of personality, the ideal which physical science pre- 
sents is one which subordinates persons to the relations of things. 
And, thirdly, we have been admitting altogether too much: not 
only is the ideal one which conflicts with the processes by which 
it is evolved; not only is it an objective ideal, — being in wholly 
external relation to man, — but there is and can be no such thing 
as a physical ideal. Nature has no end, no aim, no purpose. 
There is change only, not advance toward a goal. 

We will take up these points one by one. First, as to the con- 
flict between the ideal and the processes from which it is thought 
to be developed. However much ethical schools differ theoreti- 
cally, they are all practically agreed upon one point: the univer- 
sality of the moral end, in the sense that it is applicable to all who 
come under it. The intuitionalist, like Lotze, who makes benev- 
olence in itself the final end; the utilitarian, whose formule 
are the “ greatest happiness of the greatest number,” and that in 
its enumeration “each shall count as one and only one;” the 
Aristotelian and post-Kantian, who assert as the end self-realiza- 
tion, understanding by “self” not something particular, but a uni- 
versal, manifested in every man; the evolutionist, who finds the 
goal to be altruism, — all these, I say, are agreed that all persons 
have necessarily an equal claim upon the good. The thought of each 
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finds its practical expression in the dictate that we are to strive 
for a community of the good, for a state of society in which each 
has an equal share in the ethical, however it may be in the other 
goods of life. The problem is to reconcile this unity, this har- 
mony, with the forces which, according to scientific men, are at 
work in bringing about that series of changes which we call evo- 
lution. These are familiarly known as the “struggle for exist- 
ence” and “survival of the fittest;”’ or, rather, these are the 
results of the forces. The process of evolution is going on 
because various forms of life are competing for the quantum of 
food, ete., which is offered, and because in this competition those 
which gain any advantage which will give them a greater hold 
upon this supply, whether by organs better fitted for securing it, 
or by those which give them advantages in reproduction, are pre- 
served while others are crowded out. Those better fitted to the 
environment survive ; those less fitted go to the wall. Rivalry, 
struggle, is thus the very heart of the physical process. In short, 
the ethical law is not only unlike the natural law, but it is con+ra- 
dictory to it. It sets up as its ideal certain conditions utterly 
opposed to the conditions of physical change. There is presented 
to us the difficulty, not only of getting the moral out of the non- 
moral, but out of that which, if it be in the ethical sphere at all, 
is immoral. The ideal of the physical world is superiority in 
strength or skill; the ideal in the ethical world is community of 
good, moral equality. 

I should not mention this point — much less dwell upon it — 
if it seemed to me merely a logical or dialectic difficulty in the 
theory, which may be got over by a readjustment of statement. 
On the contrary, it appears to me to touch the fundamental fal- 
lacy of physical ethics. It is not an objection which can be met 
by showing that enlightened self-interest will necessarily develop 
benevolence, or that egoism will miss its end unless it has due re- 
gard to the feelings and purposes of others, and thus become 
altruistic. If any one desire, it may be here conceded that benev- 
olence came into existence when men saw that, because of the 
identity of their interests with those of others, it was well for 
them to pay attention to the interests of others and to include the 
latter in the struggle for their own well-being. The difficulty is, 
that this assumes the whole point at issue, the very nerve of the 
discussion, viz., the existence of an identity of interests and the 
more or less conscious recognition of it. This is the very essence 
and meaning of the moral order: grant this, and any development 
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whatever of particular virtues and duties is hypothetically con- 
ceivable. Omit this identity and the recognition of it in some 
poor way, though it be only in feeling, and there is absolutely no 
ground for the evolution of any virtue. 

If anything is clearly recognized to be a fact, and is recognized 
as such by all schools, there is a radical twist in man’s intellectual 
nature, comparable apparently to original sin in his theological 
make-up, which causes him to ignore that fact, though it be cen- 
tral, or else use it in any way that seems good to him, though the 
meaning of the fact be the point at issue. Such has been the 
fate of the fact of the identity of men’s interests, of that com- 
munity in the good which makes the welfare of one the welfare of 
all. This is such an undoubted, patent fact to modern moralists, 
that they mostly take it for granted before beginning to theorize. 
But this identity, this community, is, nevertheless, the very moral 
problem which demands solution at their hands. To say that 
because of this solidarity, this union of interests, men become 
altruistic and benevolent, and so on, is simply to say, that because 
of a moral order men live in a moral order. The real question is, 
What is involved in this moral order? what does it mean? — and 
this remains untouched. 

The true inquiry to be put in this matter is not, therefore, how, 
granted an identity of interests, conduct changes from self-regard- 
ing into other-regarding, nor even whether such conduct ceases 
thereby to be selfish, but whether such an identity of interests as 
is here postulated can be got out of the physical order, or whether 
it be not radically inconsistent with it. The answer which the 
physical evolutionist gives, when he recognizes the problem at all, 
is an equivoke. There must be an identity of interests, he says, 
because all forms of animal life are differentiated varieties of one 
fundamental form: there is an actual solidarity between them ; 
they are related, they make up one whole, by the very law of 
their existence. Such an answer seems conclusive because of the 
beautiful completeness with which it begs the question. It merely 
says that because there is a physical community of origin there 
must be an ethical community of end. Does, then, the shark, 
which devours his prey, afford us an object lesson in morals? a 
satisfactory demonstration of the unity of all life in the common 
sharing ina Good? But we are not obliged to resort to examples 
to show, ad captandum, the utter inadequacy of such a view. The 
logical ambiguity upon which it rests is easily made evident. The 
fact that animals have a common animal origin does not prove 
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that they have a common interest in life; the fact that all have 
before themselves the same end, namely, survival, does not prove 
that all have an equal share in this end. How have they been 
developed from their one source? By rivalry, by struggle, by 
gaining a good at the expense of others, by differentiation of 
interests, by stronger weapons of attack, by superior methods of 
defense, by multiplying so that others are crowded out. Physical 
oneness of origin is only the more convincing testimony to actual 
clash and conflict of aims. Where is there room for identity of 
interests, and this not by way of accident or sporadic occurrence, 
but as the fundamental, radical, all-important fact? And, again, 
how shall they all attain the common end — survival? Ah! they 
shall not all attain it, and those which do shall attain it at the 
expense of the others: so careless is nature of types and of indi- 
viduals! I have insisted upon this fact of rivalry and competi- 
tion, to an undue extent perhaps; for, logically, it is a work of 
supererogation. It is not necessary to prove that the ethical ideal 
and the natural process are opposed. But it is necessary for the 
physical moralist to show that the natural process can produce a 
community of interest, a good which does not admit of competi- 
tion, one which belongs with equal right to all. And how can he 
do this? What has he to offer, except the repetition of a physical 
unity of origin, which, however true in its place, is utterly irrele- 
vant to the ethical unity of aim or ideal? But, in fact, he rarely 
goes so far back as this. He contents himself with showing that, 
since there is among men a certain unity of interests, the recogni- 
tion of this unity is constantly growing and becoming a more 
efficient force. In other words, he begins by assuming that moral 
order which he professes to explain. He comes to do this, we may 
suppose, by a process not unlike the following: Men have been de- 
veloped by a process of physical evolution ; there is actually among 
men a community of interests, a certain oneness of aim, therefore 
the former produced the latter. All that is further necessary is 
to show how the latter in its extension has evolved the various 
recognized forms of morality. But this is an inversion of the 
true logic. Valid thinking would say that, since we have here a 
community of interest, a oneness of end, which cannot be the 
product of a physical process, there must have been something at 
work besides physical evolution. Since we nowhere find man 
except in some relations of unity with other men, — be it in the 
family, in the tribe, in the nation, or in humanity itself, — we no- 
where find man except as already living in the consciousness of a 
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moral order, an order which binds him to other men in a com- 
munity of good. If, then, we find this rude and for the most 
part non-moral condition developing into higher and higher moral 
states, it is but the flowering and fruitage of the moral germ 
already there. It is but the wider recognition of that oneness of 
man with man which is the essential feature of the moral life as 
distinguished from the natural. 

In short, the reasonings of the physical moralists gain most of 
their suggestiveness and all of their conclusiveness because they un- 
consciously assume a moral environment. as well as a physical, in 
relation to which the life of man goeson. Grant that a specifically 
moral order exists, — and a theory of evolution may tell us much 
as to how this moral order has been realized in social and individ- 
ual life in the past, — it may give us suggestions as to the use of 
means of further realization in the future; but.it is forever help- 
less in calling into existence the moral order. 

But we must go on to the second point. Admit now that purely 
natural processes may succeed in developing a certain end and in 
bringing into consciousness a knowledge of this end, and yet we 
have no ethical end. The mere fact that the physical universe as 
such is making towards a certain goal does not decide that man 
should aim at the same goal. What is wanted is, not a goal for 
the universe, but a goal for man. The ethical ideal is an ideal 
for personality. The physical evolutionist solves this difficulty 
by ignoring it. Having convinced himself that the processes of 
nature are tending towards a certain result, and that man is in- 
cluded in these processes, it seems natural enough to conclude 
that this result is the end, the ideal, for man also. It is difficult 
to avoid forming the conclusion that here, too, he is a victim of a 
logical ambiguity, a confusion between end as something actual 
and end as something ideal. 

We may be willing to admit at this stage that the universe is 
tending towards a perfect unity in variety, a complete harmony, 
towards abundance and efficiency of life, adjustment of an exist- 
ence in its environment, or towards any other of the many ends 
which have been suggested; but this is only to say that their last 
term is such and such, that, when the physical processes have been 
going on long enough, such and such a condition of affairs will 
actually come about. In short, what evolution presumably pre- 
sents us with is an actual end; what we want in ethics is an ideal 
end, something towards which man should direct his conduct. 

Now, this objection may be interpreted to mean that the mere 
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fact that the universe is going to come out so and so in the long 
run does not constitute any reason why we should act accordingly, 
—that it offers no authority, no element of obligation, that it 
utters no “ought.” ‘Will be” is only a way of saying “is”: it is 
only “is” projected in time. Ethics demands an ideal which says 
“ ought,” irrespective of the “is.” But this objection, however 
cogent, would lead us to the discussion of the subject of choice, 
for obligation is the objective correlate of choice. Obligation has 
no meaning without choice. It expresses a relation which exists 
between the object-matter and the subject choosing. And as we 
decided to leave the subject of choice out of consideration at this 
time, the objection, interpreted in this way, does not fall in the 
present discussion. 

What, then, is meant by it? In substance this: an end which 
is man’s end, whether ethical or not, must be one which he has 
himself the power of realizing; it must stand in a direct and 
personal relation to him. All talk about an ethical ideal is utter 
nonsense unless man has, or rather is, an end in himself. It is 
not enough that there be an end which is worked out through man 
as an instrument; man must himself work out this end. Unless 
the term “ethics” is to be extended so as to lose all specific mean- 
ing, it cannot mean the behavior, the conduct, of the universe at 
large: it must mean the conduct of man. It implies that man 
has a certain end which he is to fulfill, to whose realization he 
is to devote his life. 

Certainly, the evolutionist may say, but the very advantage of 
the theory of evolution is that in showing the end of the universe 
it also shows the end of man. Such reasoning appears to me to 
be on a par with that example which enlivens the treatment of 
fallacies in our text-books of formal logic: The end of anything 
is its perfection; death is the end of life; therefore, death is the 
perfection of life. The term “end” when we speak of the uni- 
verse means its last term, the direction towards which it is actually 
tending ; the term “end” when we speak of the ethical end of 
man means the goal to which he is to direct his attention, that to 
which he is, so far as in him lies, to give reality. But there is a 
feeling, and one upon the whole well-grounded, that purely logical 
objections are not worth much; that they serve to trip up an oppo- 
nent in argument, to convict him of inconsistency, rather than to 
establish any truth. So we must develop this line of thought 
somewhat. 

According to the physical evolutionist, a given man is only one 
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term in the revolving cycles of nature; he is the mechanical prod- 
uct of past changes; he is one step towards future change. He 
is a link in an endless chain. He is a consequent of antecedent 
states; he is precedent to coming states. The dashing waves have 
given birth to him, one eddy, in their endless motion. He comes 
into existence as the mechanical result of past motions, he passes 
out of existence as he dissolves into other motions. He appears 
as a temporary unity, but in reality he is a mere part of a bound- 
less aggregate. In other words, if we conceive of the universe as 
a whole, and then conceive it as having a certain end, on the 
theory of mechanical evolution, man can only be one means to- 
wards this end. He is an incident as regards the present state of 
things; he is an instrument as regards the future. He may be 
one form through which the course of evolution passes ; but that is 
all that he can be. What, then, in bald Anglo-Saxon, is the 
sense of talking about the goal of the process of evolution being 
a goal for man, except that it be something in which he is ab- 
sorbed, swallowed up, forever lost? If man is a mere means in 
bringing about a certain goal, how can he have any end in that 
sense of the word which is necessary to constitute ethical action ? 
Can it be laid down as the ultimate law of human conduct: Thou 
shalt make thyself a means towards an end in which thou hast 
neither part nor lot? The doctrine which is reputed to have been 
current at some periods in theological circles, namely, that man 
ought to be willing to be damned for the glory of God, pales into 
insignificance by the side of such a command laid down as the 
sole and ultimate law of ethical action. And yet, if man be in- 
terpreted solely by the theory of physical evolution, the only pos- 
sible significance of the statement that the end of the process of 
evolution is also the end for man is that man is a means towards 
this end. 

But this ambiguity between end as an actual last term occurring 
at some future time, and as an ideal forever present in the way 
of a norm for action, is so deeply rooted in the consciousness of 
the times that we cannot yet dismiss the matter. I imagine that 
I can hear some one saying that these past utterances are a need- 
less confusing of a simple matter. The law of evolution shows 
whither the process of things is tending ; from this it is an obvious 
deduction that the conduct of man consists in furthering this end. 
The end cannot be brought about all at once, but there is progress 
towards it, and it is the part of man to help on this progress. 
But, just as we saw before that attempts to derive the moral 
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order from natural processes got all their force from an uncon- 
scious assumption of a moral order, a spiritual environment, 
already existing, so this answer derives its apparent value from its 
assumption that there is an ethical ideal already existing. Granted 
that there is such a thing as an ethical ideal, and we may, at this 
point, concede that the law of evolution can determine what it is, 
can supply content to the otherwise empty form. But what we 
have been urging is that physical processes, mechanical laws of 
the universe, cannot give birth to any ethical ideal. They may 
conceivably impel the world onwards toward a certain final out- 
come; but where does the idea of an end for man’s conduct 
emerge? It does not emerge ; it is only taken for granted. We 
have here another evidence of the truth, that, if a fact be only 
common and certain, it will be used to support a tottering the- 
ory, even when the very existence of the fact is good witness to 
the. worthlessnesss of the theory. The problem which lies be- 
fore the physical evolutionist is: How does there come to be an 
ethical ideal, and what is involved in its existence? But the 
physical evolutionist, with an instinctive feeling of his helpless- 
ness before such a question, passes it by, and assuming that there 
is an ethical ideal, goes on to show how the theory of evolution 
determines what it is. Instead of answering the question which 
demands response, he takes it for granted that an answer has been 
given, and substitutes another for it. How does the idea of a 
natural end or goal, the final outcome of the universe, give birth 
to the conception of an ethical end, an ideal of human conduct ? 
To this question he returns, in substance, the reply: There is, of 
course, an ethical ideal; and the great merit of physical ethics is, 
that it reveals definitely and with demonstrable accuracy thie nature 
of the ideal. 

Now, this paper is not written to deny that there is an ethical 
ideal; but this recognized existence of an end of human conduct 
must not be taken as a matter of course when the test of the 
efficiency of a theory is precisely an ability to account for this 
existence. The case stands here just as it stood with the former 
objection. I was not there denying that as matter of fact there 
is a community of interests, a solidarity of humanity, which allows 
us to postulate a good in whose realization all men are to share. 
The point was that this identity, this harmony, is a spiritual prin- 
ciple, an ideal which cannot be got out of the physical processes 
by any amount of manipulation. And I am not now denying that, 
as matter of fact, there is an ethical ideal in view of which all 
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sane men live, move, and have their being in varying degrees of 
completeness. The point is that this ethical ideal is a spiritual 
conception, one which demands for its justification an ideal way 
of looking at the universe, and that natural processes have no 
such life in them as will enable them to bring to birth such a 
principle. 

We pass on accordingly to our third objection. We have so 
far allowed to pass unchallenged the assumption that the physical 
processes have an end, a tendency, a goal, a result, for which they 
are making. We have only denied that this end gave any means 
for determining the end and ideal for man’s conduct. We have 
now to recognize that this admission has no justification. There 
is in nature, as natural, no end; there is no final result; there is 
no outcome; there is no tendency. None are more ready to admit 
this fact, or rather to assert it, than these same scientific men 
when these are not engaged in founding ethical systems. There 
is then unanimity of agreement with Spinoza, that the idea of an 
end in nature is a figment of the human imagination. Final 
causes have no right in physical explanations, no basis in physical 
processes, they tell us. And, indeed, speaking from their stand- 
point, they tell us correctly. The idea of end involves the con- 
ception, first, of the universe as a whole, and, secondly, of a cer- 
tain idea or purpose which the universe is fulfilling. Now, the 
categories of physical science do not enable us to lay hold on 
either of these factors. Scientific men are constantly telling us 
that they are not concerned with the nature of being in itself ; 
they have not concerned themselves with the absolute. Such 
empty abstractions, such unattainable notions, they gladly leave 
to the metaphysicians. For their part, they have their hands full 
finding out about the relative and the phenomenal. Now, this 
simply means that they deal with the various connections which 
exist among facts, finding out one here, ascertaining another 
there; it means that they deal with the world partially, not at- 
tempting to see it as awhole. The nature of things as they 
really are, the absolute, on the other hand, are precisely things 
taken as a whole, viewed as one comprehensive unity, self-related, 
because involving all relations within itself, and self-explanatory. 

But we are not dependent upon the witness of authority merely. 
These scientific men are not giving us an account of their own in- 
dividual predilections ; they are stating something that exists in 
the nature of the case. Science, as physical, deals with objects 
coexistent in space, and events sequent in time, and connected by 
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the laws of mechanical causation. That is to say, it sees the uni- 
verse not as a whole, but as conditioned by space and time, and 
shows the world not as self-explanatory, but as in every detail 
requiring explanation outside of itself. No natural fact gives 
any reason for itself ; to ascertain its reason we must go outside 
of it, and find its condition. In a threefold way, then, the world 
of science is not a whole ; it is only a world of progressus ad in- 
jinita, whether of space, of time, or of causes. Hence the absurd- 
ity of attempting to find any final term, any outcome, any result. 
Constant change, transformation of motion, is the law of nature. 
We cannot stop here nor there, and say, Behold the end, the in- 
tention of it all. We are all familiar, ad nauseam, with the argu- 
ments which show that in the physical realm there is and can be 
no first cause; the fact that there can be no end, no unifying tend- 
ency, is simply the obverse of this. 

Again: end, if it mean anything, signifies the fulfilling of pur- 
pose, the realizing of an idea. The end, the goal of the universe, 
cannot be a last term; it cannot be something which the past 
ages have been obliged to do without, and which some happy mo- 
ment in the future will see ushered into existence. Such an end 
would be an incident, an accident rather, nay, a catastrophe. The 
end, in any intelligible sense, must be a unity which binds to- 
gether every event, every existence. It must have the same re- 
ference to an event which occurred a million years ago, as to one 
which will occur ten million years from now. In other words, 
it is that which interprets, which gives meaning to, which unifies 
all processes. And such a unity cannot be an object which exists 
in some place, or an event which occurs at some time. It cannot 
be one conditioned existence in a series of conditioned existences. 
It can be only an idea, a spiritual, an ideal unity of purpose and 
meaning. 

The conception of end, therefore, has no place in the lexicon of 
the physicist. It is consistent only with a teleological interpreta- 
tion of the world ; one which sees it as the embodiment of reason, 
and the manifestation of intelligent purpose. We get now very 
close to the truth of the matter. The arguments of the physical 
evolutionists, when they offer themselves as constructive moralists, 
are to the effect that, no matter if our arguments do show that 
there cannot be an end or goal in the physical world, facts show 
there is one. It is because of this, they further say, that they are 
not inconsistent in denying teleology, and in yet recognizing an end 


or goal as «*. ethical ideal. They deny teleology as a matter of 
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speculation, as a matter of reasoning ; but they recognize the goal 
simply as a fact, just as they would recognize any other fact pre- 
sented to their inspection. They are not concerned with the idea 
of purpose, or of final causation; but just as they see that a cer- 
tain union of hydrogen and oxygen produces water, so they see a 
certain tendency going on — one which has transformed the world 
from a homogeneous nebula, barren of all distinction or intelligent 
worth, into the complex universe of physical, biological, and social 
facts which now confronts us. The law of evolution shows the 
world, together with the various subordinate departments of reality 
included within it, changing from an incoherent, indefinite homo- 
geneity into a coherent, definite, or unified heterogeneity. This 
latter condition, then, this differentiated unity of related factors, is 
the end implied in all physical change. It is there as a fact ; and 
beyond this our scientific men say that they decline to go. The 
fact is enough for them, without losing themselves in metaphysi- 
cal subtleties. 

And all this, it is not to be denied, strikes us as having a cer- 
tain force. But where does it get this force? Simply from an 
assumption of what is to be explained. The virtual assertion of 
these men is that if you will only assert a fact with sufficient res- 
oluteness, you may deny, with equal resoluteness, the need of any 
inquiry into its meaning. No one — at least no one who is con- 
vinced that ethics has its basis in the rational and spiritual con- 
stitution of reality — denies that there is a tendency towards an 
end, an end which is described well enough in the terms of Mr. 
Spencer, but more simply as a perfect harmony, a unity in va- 
riety. But the question is, What is implied in the existence of 
this fact? And this question is not got rid of, much less an- 
swered, by any amount of ponderous reiteration of the fact. We 
do not deny it: we inquire whether it is consistent with the theory 
which makes such use of it, or whether it necessarily involves that 
reality is spiritual to its very core. Certainly, this is not the first 
time in the history of thought when a theory has sought to eke 
out its insufficiency with the reiterated display of the very fact 
which is most incompatible with the theory. The ordinary mind 
hears the theory; it recognizes the fact, and carries over the 
strength of the fact to make up for the weakness of the theory. 
But it is never possible to suppress completely the inquiry con- 
cerning the relation between the two. And in this case we would 
say that the fact that the universe is seen to be tending towards a 
goal, and is possessed of an end, is simply evidence that the purely 
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physical theory of evolution, however good in its place, utterly 
fails to work when applied to the universe as a whole. When we 
come to this, we must substitute a teleological theory of evolution 
for the mechanical: we must read physical causes in terms of ra- 
tional purpose. 

Such a procedure, therefore, as the physical moralist offers us 
has at least two faults. It begs the question whether action to- 
wards an end is derivable from physical categories; and it falls 
into the plight of employing a fact to deny that which alone gives 
it its existence and significance, namely, the incorporation of ethical 
ends in the very structure of reality. We must, therefore, con- 
tinue to deny that the physical universe as merely physical has 
any end or goal. 

The end of the somewhat long and tedious road which we have 
been following is that we cannot admit the claims of physical 
science to be the founder of the ethical system of the coming man. 
We have to deny it, because (1) ethics deals with an end, and 
there is no place for an end in nature as confined to space and 
time ; and because (2) even if there were an end in the universe, 
this would not of itself constitute the ideal for human conduct ; 
and because (3) science is utterly unable to establish the essen- 
tial feature of the ethical ideal, its insistence upon the identity of 
humanity in their relation to it. 

What is the bearing of this and similar protests? Is it the 
mingled objurgation and lamentation of those who see their mo- 
nopoly disappearing? Is it the clamor of those who want to 
cheapen the worth of goods offered by others, in order that, when 
their own inevitable bankruptcy comes, they may dispose of their 
own stock and good-will with the least possible loss? So it would 
seem if we hearken to some. But it may be that the denial of the 
possibility of physical science to formulate a constructive ethics 
does not arise from a carping exclusive spirit, but from the pro- 
found conviction that in a world such as physical science takes 
cognizance of there is no ground for morals, no place where the 
moral life may so much as set its foot ; and in the conviction that 
a spiritual interpretation of reality can alone found a truly scien- 
tific ethics and justify the living ways of man to man. 

John Dewey. 


Unrversiry oF Micnican, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 
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CHRISTIAN WORK IN LONDON. 


I. THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Tae whole world centres in London: thither all paths lead and 
all lines of life converge. As it is the focus of the earth’s popu- 
lation, the headquarters of polite society and political power, the 
emporium of trade and a chief seat of art, science, and literature, 
—even so London stands at the very thickest point of the great 
world-battle between good and evil. There the strongest concen- 
tration of Christian power is pitted against the most formidable 
foes of the faith and the life that are in Christ. There the most 
urgent problems of the age are pressing hardest, and there, as in 
no other place, are time and treasure devoted to their solution. A 
study of the methods of work adopted by the churches of the 
world’s metropolis should, therefore, be helpful to those whom the 
same service employs in other parts of the field. 

Religious work in London deals with a society which differs from 
that of our own cities widely and in many respects. The social 
gamut is broader than here, and the class distinctions are more 
marked and more generally accepted. It is the city at once of the 
greatest wealth and the greatest poverty; in few places is living 
so costly, yet millions have but a few shillings each week on which 
to live. We of America know of no such wide contrast — almost 
like that between men and beasts—as the one which separates 
the aristocratic top of English society, with its exquisite cul- 
ture, vast wealth, and sumptuous luxury, from the miserable bot- 
tom. The city of the Thames appears like some strange woman 
whose haughty head flashes with diamonds and whose upper gar- 
ments are of silks and gems, while her worn and faded skirts 
drag tattered fringes through the mire and filth of squalid 
streets. 

The fierceness of the struggle for existence is not yet so keenly 
felt in the New World. Want and overcrowding have thus far 
forced comparatively few of our poorest families to the degrada- 
tion of the one-room life that so largely prevails in the lowest 
parts of London. There is much more almsgiving to be done 
there than here. They have more of the hungry, naked, and 
homeless needing their ministry ; more need of asylums, hospitals, 
refuges, and houses of mercy. The dullness, drudgery, and hard- 
ship of their lives have stamped themselves in woful lines upon 
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the sallow faces of the poor. During large portions of the year 
the murky atmosphere admits but little sunshine, and the lot of 
the working-people is correspondingly sunless and leaden-hued : 
the church is, therefore, called upon to pour whatever of bright- 
ness she can into their cheerless homes and over their joyless 
lives. 

The vastness of the need of London is paralyzing to benevo- 
lence ; the effort to relieve it seems hopeless. It is like trying to 
fill a bottomless pit or casting handfuls of earth into the sea. The 
ocean of human misery swallows up everything it receives, and 
shows no change. Pauperism and the pauper-spirit greatly en- 
hance the difficulty of Christian work. There are multitudes of 
poor wretches with whom religion is only a means of getting 
bread and butter. Nothing is more difficult than to win such 
people to Christian manliness. 

On the other hand, they do not share some of our greatest 
difficulties. As we have already seen, the foreign population is 
small in comparison with our own, and the Roman Catholic Church 
has not a strong foothold, and almost none among the lower classes 
of English blood. 

Other elements of the religious problem, and those the most 
important, our cities possess in common with those of Great 
Britain. In both countries the towns are growing with great 
rapidity, making the utmost diligence necessary that the appoint- 
ments of religion keep pace with the increasing population. In 
both this growth is broadening the gulf between rich and poor, so 
that those parts which have the greatest need of churches are least 
able to build and sustain them. In both there are the same evil 
influences of factory life and bondage to machinery. Both have 
the same industrial questions, the same struggle and jealousy be- 
tween labor and capital, and the same alienation of the working- 
people from the church on the ground that it is an aristocratic 
institution conducted in the interest of the wealthy classes and 
bent on keeping them in subjection to the capitalists, and in both 
there is the same determination on the part of thousands of God’s 
people to establish juster and more intimate relations between 
rich and poor, and to distribute the benefits of Christian civiliza- 
tion more uniformly throughout society. 

Seeing that there are not less than sixteen hundred Protestant 

1 There are forty-seven Roman Catholic churches in London, against about 


sixteen hundred Protestant churches. The former, however, average of 
greater size. 
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churches in London, and so many charitable institutions that an 
account of them in which they are briefly described fills a volume 
of a thousand pages,' any complete and careful description of the 
religious and benevolent work in that city is, of course, out of the 
question here. We shall confine ourselves to a mere outline of 
general methods pursued by our English brethren in church work, 
especially that intended for the benefit of working-people, and 
shall illustrate this by more extended notice of two or three such 
movements as have come under our own observation. 

We naturally begin with the Established Church. This body 
had in the metropolis at last accounts, besides St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and Westminster Abbey, nine hundred and twenty churches and 
a large number of mission halls and schools. 

The cathedral and the abbey differ from the churches in being 
unconnected with a parish, and in being controlled by a dean 
and chapter of canons, instead of a single clergyman, as well as in 
their vaster size. It used to be the case that these stately piles 
had very little to do with the practical religious work of the 
church, and the ecclesiastical offices connected with them “ were 
considered little less than dignified sinecures ;” but the church of 
to-day aims to make them centres of spiritual life and power.? The 
chief office which they perform is that of supplying regular and 
very frequent religious services, with the most eloquent of preachers 
and sweetest-voiced choirs. 

The parish churches seldom hold less than three regular ser- 
vices on Sunday, one of which is usually designed for children, 
and nearly all of them have regular and frequent week-day ser- 
vices. Canon Gregory reports that, of the nine hundred and 
twenty churches of the Establishment in London, two hundred 
and eighty-six have a daily service, five hundred and twenty-five 
celebrate the holy communion every week, and forty-seven every 
day, while only one hundred and twenty-two have no week-day 
services. 

Various means are used, apart from the regular services, to 
quicken and foster spiritual life among the churches. For the 
clergy there are quiet days, or retreats, as they are called. 
These are devotional meetings for spiritual refreshment, extended 
through one or two days, and conducted by men whom age and ex- 


1 Charities Register and Digest, with an Introduction by C. S. Loch, Secretary 
to the Council of the Charity Organization Society. London. 1884. 

2 See Work of the Church of England during the Present Century, by Rev. 
Canon Gregory : National Review, vol. ii. 
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perience, as well as natural endowment, have given peculiar fitness 
for the service. 

Parochial missions, like that held in the winter of 1885 in 
Trinity Church, New York, are becoming a marked feature in 
the life of the Church of England. In purpose and methods they 
closely resemble our own revival-meetings and protracted services. 
They aim “ to rouse the careless and indifferent and to excite in- 
creased earnestness and devotion on the part of those who make 
a profession of religion.” Several neighboring churches usually 
unite in such a mission, and special preparation is made for months 
before its services begin. Those most interested meet daily to 
pray for its success, — the neighborhood is thoroughly canvassed, 
invitations to the extra meetings are widely scattered, the factories 
are visited and brief addresses given to the employees at the noon 
hour, and the meetings within the church are frequently preceded 
by brief open-air services without. 

Bible-classes and communicants’ classes are conducted by the 
majority of the churches, and most of them have annual confirma- 
tions, for which catechumens are prepared by a regular course of 
instruction lasting several weeks or even months. 

Societies, or guilds, for the promotion of spiritual life are 
frequent both in the congregations of the Established Church 
and among Nonconformists. One of these, which may be taken 
as an example, states that its object is “to promote the glory of 
God by individual holiness and some useful service undertaken 
in his name.” “Its members are bound together by the keeping 
of a simple, practical rule of life, by daily use of the guild 
prayer, and by the meeting together twice every month: once 
at early celebration of the holy communion, and once for a devo- 
tional meeting.” Many of the guilds have printed cards specify- 
ing a series of daily Bible-readings, which all the members agree 
to follow. There are also guilds for boys, whose members agree 
to say their prayers kneeling every night and morning, to attend 
church at least once every Sunday, and when confirmed to “ com- 
municate” once a month. It is the practice to have “ guardians ” 
appointed over sections of the boys’ guilds, whose office it is to 
act as friends to the lads placed under their care. These men find 
large opportunities for useful service as counselors in their young 
wards’ affairs, both those of business and of pleasure; they at- 
tend the regular meetings of the guild, look up absentees, visit 
the sick, and assist those who are in trouble. Similar guilds have 
been formed for women and girls. 
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Most of the larger churches employ more than one clergyman, 
and some of them as many as three or four. Besides these, there 
are usually several missionaries, Bible-women, deaconesses, and 
trained nurses working in the parish under the superintendence of 
the rector. 

A strong movement has been made during the past few years in 
the direction of extending ecclesiastical work to the laity. London 
has an organization entitled Zhe Lay Helpers’ Association, with an 
enrolled membership of above five thousand. These “ lay helpers,” 
or “ lay readers,” are employed as teachers of Bible-classes, super- 
intendents of Sunday-schools, to hold services and preach in halls 
and unconsecrated buildings, and to engage in mission work of 
every sort. Many of the churches have also organized bands 
of visitors, among whom the poorer portions of their parishes 
are so distributed that every family is allotted to some one. Visi- 
tors of this kind are often willing to accept fields of labor in other 
parishes than that of their own residence and in poor and distant 
portions of the town. 

One of the most important agencies employed both by the 
Church-of-England people and the Nonconformists in their work 
among the poor — the one which is usually first to take definite 
shape in commencing a mission of any kind — is a weekly gather- 
ing of poor women, called the mothers’ meeting. It is conducted’ 
by some lady of superior ability, often assisted by other ladies and 
by a “ Bible-woman.” The latter belongs to the humbler class of 
society, and is, therefore, a more useful and welcome visitor in the 
homes of the poor than those of higher rank. In their meetings 
the poor women are taught to make and mend garments properly ; 
they have practical talks on cooking, nursing and other domes- 
tic matters; suitable selections from books and periodicals are 
read to them; music is employed to win and interest them, and 
religious instruction is not neglected. Clothing-clubs are nearly 
always connected with the mothers’ meetings, that is, an arrange- 
ment by which flannel, prints, and garments may be bought in 
small quantities at wholesale prices. Sometimes coal and grocery 
clubs conducted on the same principle, as well as penny banks, 
are added. Members are encouraged to deposit a few pence each 
week, until they have accumulated enough to pay for some coveted 
garment or article of furniture. 

Poor mothers are very fond of these meetings, which often form 
a single bright spot in lives that are otherwise dark and dreary 
enough. Some of them are very large. The writer visited one 
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which had about nine hundred members, and was obliged to hold 
its meetings in two sections. They are extremely useful in open- 
ing the hearts and homes of the poor to religious influences, and 
afford opportunities for certain sorts of instruction and help that 
the regular services of the Church could never supply. 

Another agency employed by the Church of England among 
the poor is the Girls’ Friendly Society.1_ This is one of the most 
useful and important branches of benevolent work in England, 
and it aims to meet the needs of a class whose claims on the help 
and sympathy of the well-disposed are not surpassed by those of 
any other. Its membership numbers nearly one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand women and girls of every rank in England 
alone, and its operations are extended to Scotland, Ireland, and 
the Colonies. Its aims, as stated in the constitution, are : — 

“1st. To bind together, in one society, ladies as Associates and 
working-girls as Members for mutual help [both religious and 
secular ], for sympathy, and for prayer. 

“2d. To encourage purity of life, dutifulness to parents, faith- 
fulness to employers, and thrift. 

“ 3d. To provide the privileges of the society for ite Members, 


wherever they may be, by giving them an introduction from one 
branch to another.” 


The following are the central rules : — 

“1st. Associates to be members of the Church of England (there 
is no such restriction as to Members), and the organization to 
follow as much as possible that of the Church, being diocesan, 
ruridecal, and parochial. 

“2d. Associates and Members to contribute annually to the 
funds: the former not less than 2s. 6d. a year, the latter not less 
than 6d., the Members’ payment to go to the central fund. 

“3d. No girl that has not borne a virtuous character to be 
admitted as a Member.” 

“The third rule,” says Lady Shrewsbury, “is the hinge on 
which the whole society hangs. The advantages and privileges 
afforded to the members are to make virtue easier and to act as a 
fence between them and the pitfalls of vice. That numberless 
and strong fences are necessary is certain; and that these fences 
must surround our girls from an early age is, without doubt, a 
necessity of the age. The Girls’ Friendly Society recognizes this 
and endeavors, within the limited powers of its comparatively few 


1 See account of this society by the Countess of Shrewsbury, entitled Pre- 
vention : Nineteenth Century, December, 1885. 
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workers, to supply this want. At eight years old little girls are 
received as candidates and trained to be dutiful to their parents 
and modest in conduct, and at twelve they are passed into the 
society as Members, in which condition they remain until marriage 
gives them a husband’s protection.” 

The privileges of the society are these : 

“1st. Every girl has a right to go to the Associate as a friend 
for sympathy, advice, and help.” 

In case of emigration she is watched over until she reaches her 
destination, being safely placed upon her vessel when leaving 
England and received at the docks by special agents when she 
lands in America or the Colonies. Emigration is not, however, 
encouraged by the society. 

2d. There are “lodges” for these girls in the metropolis and 
most of the large towns whither they flock for employment. 
“These lodges take the place of home, and are under the super- 
vision of a lady superintendent or matron, who ‘mothers’ the 
inmates.” Charges for board are made proportionate to the 
earnings of the inmates. Games and amusements are provided, 
instruction is given, friendships are formed, and a home-life is 
cultivated whose attractions are strong enough to keep them 
from the temptations without. 

The Church of England performs many grateful services for 
the poor by the hands of Deaconesses and Sisters of Mercy. 
The Sisters live in communities, take vows of celibacy, and 
usually make the devotional life the chief object of their seclusion 
from the world. They invariably belong, if we are not mistaken, 
to the extreme High Church party. A Deaconess, on the other 
hand, is a person set apart by a bishop for religious work. The 
bearers of this office take no vows, may be married or single, and 
need not necessarily live in a religious community. Many of them 
are of the Low Church party. 

Both classes are largely engaged in Christian and benevolent 
work, and are frequently employed in connection with the parish 
church, under the direction of its incumbent. These women, pro- 
tected by a distinctive dress, visit the low parts of the city without 
danger, penetrate into the dark and loathsome dwellings of the 
very poorest people, and search out the destitute sick, to whom 
their ministries bring the greatest comfort. Mothers are taught to 
take proper care of their children, hints and instructions as to 
nursing are given to the friends and relatives of invalids, and free 
nurses are supplied in cases of extreme need. The Sisters and 
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Deaconesses, being trained nurses, are able, by their constant pres- 
ence in the sick-chamber, to do more for the sufferer, especially 
when he is in destitute circumstances, than any physician could 
accomplish through occasional visits. 

In England, as in our own land, it is not easy to secure Sunday- 
school teachers who are really efficient and competent to instruct 
the children placed under their charge. Here, too, the services 
of women of this order are extremely valuable and effective. They 
also conduct week-day schools, ragged -sehools, and industrial 
schools. Orphanages have been established and maintained by 
them, as well as temporary homes for missionaries, houses of mercy 
for penitents, day nurseries, refuges, homes for incurables and for 
convalescents. There is a party of Sisters which appears every 
day at noon among the rough laborers at the docks of East Lon- 
don, bringing trucks loaded with food and hot coffee, which is 
sold at nominal prices. Thus they hope to win away patronage 
from the drinking-places that cluster thickly about the dock-gates. 
They are also largely engaged in hospital and infirmary work. 
Several hospitals for women and children have been established 
by them, and the nursing at other hospitals is entirely under their 
charge. 

There is notable tendency among earnest people of every name 
and order in England to establish as many points of contact as 
possible between the Church and the daily life of the people. This 
tendency is illustrated by the extent to which friendly societies 
and workingmen’s clubs are encouraged. It had formerly been 
the case, and is still to some extent, that such institutions held 
their meetings in halls connected with public houses, which the 
publicans were glad to provide, rent free, for the sake of their 
presence and incidental patronage. This practice is common in 
the United States also. These societies have, in many cases, 
been provided with quarters of their own, largely through the 
donations of benevolent men, and under the auspices of the 
churches ; mission-halls, chapels, school-rooms, and other build- 
ings of the sort have also been thrown open to their use. It is 
a common thing for gentlemen of high standing to belong to them 
and to attend their meetings, and they frequently elect prominent 
clergymen and others to the office of president. 

One of the great national sins of England is that of intemper- 
ance. In this respect there is a marked contrast between the 
British and the Continental cities. The drinking-places in Lon- 
don are more numerous, are usually of a lower class, and deal in 
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liquors that are more injurious than those most commonly drank 
at Paris and Berlin;! drunkenness is more frequent. In the 
dingy, foul, crowded, poverty-stricken parts, where human exist- 
ence is fullest of misery, the gin-palaces stand in tawdry splendor 
on every corner, like shining parasites fattened on the life-blood 
of the poor. Perhaps there is no more drunkenness among men 
than some of our own cities exhibit, and there is certainly more 
excuse for it, if miserable homes, costly food, and cheap drink 
can constitute an excuse. But the drunkenness of women that 
may be seen in the poorer parts of London is peculiarly shocking 
to a stranger. Women of the lowest classes appear to be almost 
as frequent patrons of the gin-shops as their husbands.? As you 
pass the open doors of the public houses any summer night in 
East London, you can see large numbers of them drinking at 
public bars, with babies in their arms and small children hanging 
about their skirts. Since drunkenness is even more demoralizing in 
the case of the woman and mother than in that of the father of the 
household, its ill effects among the London poor are simply incal- 
culable. Corresponding with the extent and virulence of the dis- 
ease have been the strength of the remedies put forth to meet it. 
The temperance movement is remarkably powerful throughout all 
England; so much so that official statistics show an encouraging 
diminution of drunkenness during the last few years, as well as a 
decrease of government revenues from taxes upon intoxicants. 
Among the working-classes, with whom the movement has taken 
its firmest hold, multitudes of temperance-societies have sprung 
up. Many of these combine with their temperance work a scheme 
of insurance against sickness and death, and are known as tem- 
perance friendly societies. 

All religious work among the lower classes is shot through and 
through with temperance. In the case of many, sin of every sort 
has become so interwoven and identified with the drink passion 
that this is the sin of sins to them; and they talk about the Chris- 
tian life as though they considered it to be chiefly a deliverance 
by the grace of God from the power of strong drink, combined 
with a commission to work for the salvation of others from the 
same bondage. Many of the churches, both those of the Estab- 
lishment and of Nonconformists, employ reformed men as special 


1 I do not mean to imply that either of those cities is a model in this respect. 

2 I suppose this to be, to some extent, due to the custom of employing bar- 
maids. The presence of a woman in a drinking-place make it a shade more 
respectable for other women to visit. 
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temperance missionaries to devote themselves exclusively to this 
line of work. 

The Church of England Temperance Society has its branches 
in almost every parish of the English cities. It includes a 
woman’s union and a juvenile union. It publishes several papers, 
and conducts special departments for police-court work, for rail- 
way work, for army work, for work among cabmen, *bus-men, and 
others. In connection with this and kindred movements among 
the Nonconformists, multitudes of cocoa and coffee taverns have 
been established throughout the whole country, twelve hundred 
and forty-four of which are now known to be in operation. 

Brave work has been and is being done in England in battling 
with the fury of the social evil. The life-struggle of a crowded 
city like London greatly aggravates and inflames the temptations 
consequent upon such passions as flesh is heir to. For a young 
man to get foothold in any line of business requires a long, hard 
struggle. Marriage is late and uncertain. The horrors of the 
one-room life blot out all sense of modesty in early childhood from 
thousands of daughters of the poor ; and want, continually tempt- 
ing them to prostitution, and finding the defenses against such 
temptation weakened or destroyed, fills the streets with fallen 
women. The work of the White Cross movement is well known 
in the United States, and many branches of that organization 
have already been planted upon our shores. It is not a denomi- 
national movement, but includes in its ranks men of all sects and 
parties. There is a Church of England Purity Society, which 
works in the same line, and is practically the same thing. These 
societies alm to promote purity among men, a chivalrous respect 
for womanhood, prevention of the young from contamination, 
rescue work, and a higher tone of public opinion. Their member- 
ship is confined to men above eighteen years of age, and their 
meetings are for men only. 

In order to show how these and other branches of Christian 
activity are woven together in the life of the most energetic Lon- 
don churches, I shall give a brief account of the work of two or 
three that are directly dealing with the problem of reaching the 
working-classes. 

My first example is St. Anne’s, Limehouse. This church is 
situaied far down in the East-end, a part of London which visitors 
and the more prosperous portion of the Londoners themselves 
never see, unless, perhaps, from the windows of a railway carriage 
as their train hurries them over a long viaduct that crosses that 
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region. It has on its parochial staff four resident clergymen, one 
Scripture reader, ninety-two Sunday-school teachers, two trained 
nurses, two mission-women, twelve district visitors, and one tem- 
perance missionary. The church has a seating capacity of thirteen 
hundred, and its three mission-rooms seat five hundred more. 
Four regular services are held in the church on every Sunday 
and two on every week-day. Including Sunday - schools, ragged- 
schools, prayer - meetings, bands of hope, mothers’ meetings, sew- 
ing-classes, etc., more than thirty additional meetings are regu- 
larly held every week by this energetic church. In the way of 
guilds and societies, there are reported a missionary society, a 
communicants’ society, a maternity society, a Church-of-England 
temperance society, three bands of hope, a Sunday-school and 
missionary-box society. In the line of recreations, etc., the church 
provides weekly social evenings for factory-hands, a sewing-class 
for the ragged-school, temperance entertainments, meetings for 
boys and young men, quarterly teas for young men’s and young 
women’s Bible classes, cricket, foot-ball, and swimming clubs, 
country walking- parties, annual excursions for the chcir and 
the Sunday-school, and confirmation anniversaries. 

Another large East London church, St. Mary’s, Whitechapel, 
has on its parochial staff a rector and three assistant curates, one 
Scripture reader, and three city missionaries (one of whom works 
exclusively among the Jews), a mission-woman, a nurse for sick 
poor, and five licensed lay readers, besides Sunday-school teachers, 
etc. Open-air meetings are held five evenings during the week 
throughout six months of the year. It has a stone pulpit built 
into the exterior of the church, from which wayside hearers may 
be addressed. The list of clubs, societies, entertainments and 
enterprises of various sorts that it sustains is even more extensive 
than that already quoted. It includes a clothing-club in five 
branches, with a membership of eight hundred and thirty-nine, a 
sick and burial society, cricket-club, swimming-club, lawn-tennis 
club, young men’s association, branches of the Church-of-England 
Temperance Society, both for adults and children, with weekly 
meetings and entertainments, a girls’ friendly society, a children’s 
country - holiday fund, a destitute-children’s dinner society, an 
emigration-fund, an oriental coffee-house, an industrial home, a 
registry for domestic servants, a tonic sol-fa class, a chess-class, 
a parish magazine with a circulation of seven hundred, Christmas- 
treats, summer excursions, concerts, magic-lantern exhibitions, 
soup-kitchen, and branches of the White Cross Army. 
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There is another East London church whose work, being some- 
what exceptional in character, is worthy of special attention and 
study. This is St. Jude’s, Whitechapel. Its parish is occupied 
by workingmen, small shopkeepers, and clerks, and, although the 
region may not be quite so miserable as that which surrounds St. 
Anne’s, the fact of its proximity to “ Rag Fair” and the famous 
“ Petticoat Lane” that once was is evidence enough that it is 
none too respectable. The church is not a large one, and, except 
for the character of its vicar, would not be of special importance. 
The latter, the Rev. Samuel A. Barnett, is one of the most radi- 
cal members of the Broad Church party, and a well-known writer 
on social and industrial questions. He is a man of great personal 
attractions, of commanding influence, is bold in his thinking, posi- 
tive in his convictions, and extremely radical in many of his 
positions. No one can doubt the depth and genuineness of his 
sympathy with the poor, for whose relief he spends his life in 
plans and labors along somewhat original lines. 

In the regular work of St. Jude’s Church some of the more 
common and generally approved methods of religious effort are 
discarded. St. Jude’s declined, for example, to join in the mission 
which was recently conducted by other churches in the vicinity, on 
the ground that such movements are of doubtful value, often pro- 
ductive of incidental evil so great as to more than counterbalance 
the good that results from them, and also on the ground that 
they foster a type of religion in which the people are already well 
instructed, namely, a religion of sentiments and fears, while they 
fail to develop what the poor stand in greatest need of, —a reli- 
gion of manliness and culture. The common custom of visiting 
the poor in their homes is not extensively practiced by the people 
of St. Jude’s, for it is held that such visits tend to rob them of 
their self-respect. 

Among the special features of the work in this place the follow- 
ing is noted : — 

1st. The church is open every day from 11 A. M. until 5 P. M., 
“for those who would pray, read, and think in quietness.” 

2d. The regular morning service is broken into three short 
services by slight pauses between the morning prayer, sermon, 
and litany, because “after a week’s work many cannot rise until 
late in the day, and to few is it given to be able to restrain their 
thoughts for more than half an hour at a time.” 

3d. The church is made attractive at all times by the presence 
of flowers and appropriate works of art. A bright Venetian 
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mosaic and a beautiful drinking-fountain with suitable inscrip- 
tions adorn its exterior front. 

4th. There is a so-called “ worship-hour ” after Sunday-evening 
service, which seems to be mainly devoted to music, meditation, 
and silent prayer. 

5th. Unusual attention is given to matters of secular instruc- 
tion. Night schools are held throughout the week: there are 
special classes, in such subjects as French, science, and violin. 
A popular ballad-class meets once a week. During the summer, 
various classes take the form of rambling-clubs, and devote their 
excursions to the study of geology, botany, and architecture. 

6th. There is a lending-library with about a thousand volumes, 
which are kept in constant circulation. 

Tth. But the feature in the work at St. Jude’s which is the 
most unique of all is the institution of an annual free exhibition 
of fine art for the benefit of the working-people of East Lon- 
don. It is held in the rooms of the school-building, which stands 
closely beside the church, is open every year at Easter, and con- 
tinues open day and evening seven days in the week for about one 
month. The pictures and other objects displayed are of a very 
high class and loaned from the best houses in London. This is 
held to be a matter of extreme importance, and, indeed, essential 
to the purpose for which the exhibition was inaugurated, its object 
being to elevate the taste, and through the taste the whole nature 
of the people, by constantly placing before them what is really 
excellent, until familiarity has taught them to know it so well that 
they can instantly choose between the good and the vicious. The 
last exhibition contained some five hundred paintings, several of 
which had been leading pictures at different times in the Royal 
Academy. It was pronounced the finest exhibition of modern 
paintings that could be seen at the time in the whole metropolis. 
An elaborate catalogue, containing not only the titles of the pic- 
tures, but simple, well-worded comments and explanations, with 
extracts from Mr. Ruskin and the poets, was sold for a penny. 
There were also a number of ladies and gentlemen in constant 
attendance to act, not only as custodians of the valuable property, 
but also as guides and interpreters to the poorer and more inex- 
perienced visitors. The exhibition was first opened in the spring 
of 1880, and the number of visitors that year was about twelve 
thousand. With each successive season it has become more popu- 
lar, until the last year, when it was visited by fifty-six thousand 
people, three fourths of whom were mechanics, artisans, and 
laborers. Regarding the enterprise, Mr. Barnett writes : — 
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“The inability of those who constitute the majority of the 
nation to understand even the language of some of the best 
modern teachers, reveals the condition to which society has been 
brought in the pursuit of wealth. It also suggests means of re- 
form. The people must be made familiar with pictures and books. 
They must learn the language of thought, as language is always 
learned, by familiarity. Galleries and libraries should thus be 
conveniently placed and opened at fitting times. Sunday cannot 
be an unfit day on which to become familiar with the language of 
pictures and books, — the language through which God has often 
come to men.” ! 

Another institution deserves our notice in this connection, which, 
although quite distinct from St. Jude’s Church, stands beside it, 
and is undoubtedly an outgrowth of the life and thinking of its 
vicar. This is styled The University Extension Society. It is 
composed of a dozen or twenty young graduates from the univer- 
sities, including Churchmen, Nonconformists, and even unbelievers, 
who, feeling the grievousness of the evils that spring out of the 
growing gulf between rich and poor, are bent upon doing what they 
can towards bridging it over. They have accordingly come down 
to live among the people of the East-end, have joined working- 
men’s clubs, and have endeavored in every possible way to identify 
themselves with the life of that portion of the town which is 
almost exclusively occupied by the children of toil. 

Their house of residence, called the “Settlement,” closely re- 
sembles an ordinary college building in its external arrange- 
ments. There are a comfortable dining-room, a spacious and at- 
tractive drawing-room. There are several convenient class-rooms, 
and there are small parlors and tiny bedrooms for about twenty 
men. In connection with the Settlement, there is a good-sized 
audience-room called Toynbee Hall, where courses of free lectures 
for workingmen are given by eminent men of science and letters 
every winter. The members of the Society are most of them en- 
gaged in the law-courts and in other parts of the city during the 
day. In the evening, besides taking a part in their various clubs, 
they teach selected classes of young men in their own rooms or in 
the class rooms at the Settlement. The members of these classes 
are brought together in weekly social evenings in the great draw- 
ing-room. Lady friends from the West-end are generally present 
upon these occasions, and contribute music and selected readings 

1 For other examples of parochial work, see Official Year Book of the Church 
of England, London, 1886, pp. 46-55. 
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as well as their society to the entertainment; and there has been 
an effort to secure also the presence of the wives and sisters of 
the workingmen ; but this, it is said, has not yet been successfully 
accomplished, much to the annoyance and perplexity of the young 
reformers. The movement, while not distinctively religious, as 
already implied, is far from being irreligious. Its primary aim 
seems to be to extend to those whose hard, laborious life-struggle 
has entirely cut them off from it some of the fruits of Chris- 
tianity which take the shape of intellectual and esthetic culture. 

The organization is but a new one, and their methods thus far 
necessarily tentative and experimental. There is a growing con- 
viction among them, as we are informed, that little can be done to 
help the workingmen without the powerful alliance of religion. 
Sects and sectarianism stand in their way, being there and every- 
where the greatest practical hindrance to effective Christian work. 
Some of them, at least, are therefore driven for relief ‘to the 
extreme position of. those who, with Mr. Barnett, would make the 
Church “ truly national” —‘“ the nation organized for worship” 
and every Englishman — be he Churchman, Nonconformist, Turk, 
or infidel—a member of it, with a voice in the control of its 
affairs. 

A style of work similar to that of the “ University Society ” is 
being done by a colony of Oxford graduates, whose headquarters 
are known as the Oxford House, St. Andrew’s Parish, Bethnal 
Green. These men are usually students of divinity who, having 
taken their degree, spend a year in London in Christian work be- 
fore ordination as a sort of post-graduate course of preparation for 
their life service. ‘The region is one of the most miserable in the 
whole city. Besides engaging in house-to-house visitation and 
general mission work, these Oxford men have organized a number 
of clubs for workingmen and for boys, which differ from the ordi- 
nary workingmen’s clubs in being strictly temperance organizations. 
They have also conducted a lecture-bureau, designed to furnish 
free lectures of instructive character for workingmen’s clubs. In 
prosecuting this enterprise, they have been able to secure the ser- 
vices of about twenty lecturers during the past winter, mostly Ox- 
ford men and specialists, and they have sent each of them out to 
address audiences of workingmen three or four times in the course 
of the season. 


Samuel Lane Loomis. 
BROOKLYN. 
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ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


Ir may be regarded as a fortunate characteristic of modern 
literary taste that the interest of the careful reader is excited not 
more by the positive beauty and attractiveness of the works of a 
poet than by the study of the nature from which they spring. In 
reviewing poetry it is easy to fall into grave critical errors; for 
not every one who wears the robes of Aristarchus is entitled to 
exercise literary censorship. Perhaps we have unduly cultivated 
the ability to find fault, and, forgetting that the highest task of 
criticism is not censure but is intelligent and discriminating praise 
of what is worthy, have robbed ourselves of no little enjoyment 
and profit and lost the enthusiasm of those more simple natures, 
who, if they do not know quite as much as we do, felt far more, 
and therefore entered more deeply into the meaning of life as 
revealed in the works of genius. Do what we will to strike the 
golden mean of judgment, we are almost sure to be partial in our 
verdict ; for, according to popular fable, has not Astrea long ago 
ascended to the heavens? But when we can turn from the work 
to a noble personality in the worker, we enter a region of more 
general interest, in which many former perplexities are removed, 
and criticism seems to lose itself in admiration. Whatever doubts 
we have in regard to the precise extent and significance of alleged 
blemishes in a poem, or the place which it will ultimately occupy 
in the thoughts of men, we cannot fail to have our best faculties 
stirred by the spectacle of an enthusiastic nature remaining cour- 
ageously and unswervingly true to its own highest aspirations, and 
resolved to employ every energy in the sacred task of recording 
them in some form, however inadequate, upon the page of the 
world’s history. 

The works of Elizabeth Barrett Browning are so evidently subjec- 
tive that some analysis of her character becomes necessary in order 
to understand them. In the preface to an edition of her earlier 
poems she informs us of the way in which she viewed them: “ Poetry 
has been as serious a thing to me as life itself, and life has been a 
very serious thing. I have done my work so far as work: not as 
mere hand and heart work, apart from the personal being, but as the 
completest expression of that being to which I could attain; and as 
work I offer it to the public, feeling its shortcomings more deeply 
than any of my readers, because measured by the height of my 
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aspiration ; but feeling also that the reverence and sincerity with 
which the work was done should give it some protection with the 
reverent and sincere.” No wonder, then, that her sensitive pulse 
throbs in almost every line of her poetry, and that, as we read, 
we seem to see her pale face white with thought, her eye kindled 
large with intense emotion, her hand trembling in its eagerness 
to transcribe the records of her inmost soul. Stirred as she was 
to the depths of her being, her tireless energy exposes all her 
faults and failings, and her spirit-glance does not always find a 
fitting reflection in words. Like the inspired Pythoness, who 
sometimes grew incoherent under the frenzy of the Delphic god, 
her thoughts flash out in the zigzag of the lightning, rather than 
with the clear, steady radiance of the star. As far as style is 
concerned, she is curiously uninfluenced by some of her Greek 
models; for it is impossible to be classically statuesque, when 
the heart is pouring forth its passionate refrain with groanings 
that cannot be uttered. 

There is something profoundly inspiring in the picture of this 
fragile girl confronting with such immovable resolution every 
obstacle which stood in her path, and boldly fighting out the 
battle between physical weakness and the immortal strength of 
genius. Richter somewhere says: “The world does with poets 
as we do with birds: it darkens their cages until they have learned 
what they are to sing.” In the chamber of a large, dreary Lon- 
don house, whither the family had removed shortly after the 
“Prometheus” was finished, this young Greek student, this 
strange dreamer, from the repose of an invalid’s chair deter- 
mined to work out for herself some of the problems of life and 
sing their answer to the world. It seemed a bold and perilous 
undertaking, especially for one removed from the ordinary ways 
of men, and shut up to the companionship of books and the play 
of unrestrained imagination. But it was not made in a spirit of 
mere empty egotism. Miss Barrett felt, as consciously as the old 
Hebrew seers, “ the burden of the Lord ;” and believing that she 
had a Divine word to speak to mankind, she had no thought of 
death till her task was done. In the absorbing passion of her 
work she could resign almost without a pang the gifts of physi- 
cal health, and feel no envy as she heard the carriage-wheels of 
pleasure beneath her prison-wall, since her soul was riding tri- 
umphantly in the chariot of God. 

It is scarcely possible to over-estimate the value of this spirit 
of heroism in the earlier career of the poetess. If we consider 
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the usual effects of years of pain and weakness, we shall be better 
able to appreciate one of the most remarkable triumphs in the 
annals of literature. Not that Miss Barrett is absolutely uninflu- 
enced in her work by the conditions under which it was conceived 
and brought to perfection. Most of her earlier poems reveal a 
sensitive, delicate nature shut out from the vision of this world, 
and introduced to a more vivid realization of that other world 
from which sickness has passed away. Sometimes they are vague 
and ethereal, and the reader would almost tire the winged Pega- 
sus if he attempted to soar into that nebulous region of her 
thoughts, — 
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“When for earth too fancy loose, 
And too low for heaven.” 


But the remarkable fact is not that we should discern at times 
the trembling hand and the eye raised longingly to heaven, but 
that there should be so little trace of that morbid self-analysis or 
bitter repining with which weaker minds, under far less provo- 
cation, would have been sure to inflict society. Sydney Smith 
describes a friend of his as having his intellect “improperly 
exposed ;” and there are a great many instances of similar indeli- 
cacy in certain kinds of poetic literature. It is to be feared that 
women must take their share of blame for this fault, which fre- 
quently assumes a religious form, so that, if any one had the bad 
taste or uncharitableness to examine its main features, he would be 
obliged to conclude that goodness, on the whole, was rather un- 
healthy and by no means adapted for a person who seemed likely 
to linger for some time upon this side of the tomb. It is refresh- 
ing to observe how largely Miss Barrett overcomes what, in her 
case, would be a half-pardonable weakness. Her poetry, as a 
rule, is wholesome and invigorating, and its worth, therefore, is 
specialized, but by no means destroyed, because it often seems 
to come from a voice far removed from the toil and care of hu- 
manity. In the first half of her life her chief task is to remind 
men, as they move about among the things which are seen and 
temporal, that this, after all, is the realm of phenomena, and 
the unseen world the realm. of true reality. She cannot under- 
stand why the ear should be quick to catch the sounds of nature 
and men, and be deaf to anything beyond : — 


“ Harken, harken! 
Shall we hear the lapsing river 
And our brother’s sighing ever, 
And not the voice of God ?” 
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Though most people are quite content to tread in the every-day 
track of ordinary matters, and do not trouble themselves to listen 
much to the music of the spheres, there are spirits like hers who 
seem to seek vainly a home upon our planet. They knock at 
earth’s gate, and failing to gain admission they dwell on the outer 
side of it, seeing more clearly than others see the scars and rents 
of humanity; hearing more distinctly than others hear the low, 
moaning cry of the world’s pain which rises now and then into a 
shriek of woe; yet believing more firmly than others will believe 
that there is a final solution for human mysteries and a final solace 
for human woes, that 

“ Knowledge by suffering entereth, 
And life is perfected by death.” 

While the poetess desires that the motive of her work should 
be carefully considered before passing judgment upon it, she re- 
fuses with disdain the patronizing criticism dictated by mere cour- 
tesy. Panoplied like Joan of Arc, she enters the poetic arena and 
throws down a challenge to all comers. It may be that she was 
made a little too sensitive because of current impressions in regard 
to the intellectual poverty of women, though we cannot but sym- 
pathize with her implied protest against poetic ostracism on ac- 
count of her sex, and her just demand to be estimated without 
prejudice or contempt according to her merits. In the course 
of an apostrophe to woman, De Quincey ventures to remark: 
“Pardon me if I doubt whether you will ever produce a great 
poet from your choirs.” Whatever place may be ultimately 
assigned to Mrs. Browning in the temple of fame, her work 
obliges us to modify such a verdict. It is true that she stands 
almost alone among the sisterhood of song, but her triumph is, in 
part, a suggestion and prophecy for her sex, and there is no need 
to apologize for saying that she is true woman in brain as well as 
in heart. She might have claimed, therefore, if she had chosen, 
her rightful immunities; for surely, in estimating the creative 
powers of women, some account must be made of the diversion of 
their noblest energies into the sacred channels of the home, and 
of the poetic dower which not unfrequently through “living 
poems,” as Longfellow calls children, they bequeath to future 
generations. 

Believing profoundly that the message of God is essentially 
personal in its nature, and therefore that she may have something 
to say which has never been said in the same manner before, Miss 
Barrett does not hesitate at the outset of her career, in “ The Sera- 
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phim ” and “ A Drama of Exile,” to challenge comparison with the 
immortal Milton. From the standpoint of literary criticism, the 
result may not be altogether fortunate; but the attempt is most 
instructive as illustrating the intensity of the author’s belief in 
the guidance of the heavenly Muse, and her sense of obligation to 
follow implicitly whithersoever it may seem to lead her. Perhaps 
she exaggerates her favorite idea that she has a message from the 
Infinite, and partly misconceives the means which the Divine 
Spirit is likely to employ in order to fit its minister for a special 
work. But no one who follows her wild, impassioned verse, even 
with the keenest eye to its blemishes, can doubt the strength of 
her enthusiasm, or the sincerity of her purpose and aim. If she 
had been wanting in these qualities, she might have felt more 
diffident in dealing with those aspects of supernatural themes 
which are too lofty for any human powers, and from whose anal- 
ysis men, ag a rule, have been inclined to shrink. But Miss Bar- 
rett’s religious emotions are so intense and overmastering that she 
must give them utterance. Even if Adar the Strong and Zerah 
the Bright One fail equally with ourselves in fathoming the mys- 
tery of the Atonement, their confused and faulty dialectic does 
not prevent us from catching the moral inspiration of their tragic 
theme. The authoress explains that her special purpose in “ A 
Drama of Exile ” is to set forth, from a woman’s standpoint, the 
tender remorse, the noble self-sacrifice, the enduring affection of 
the first mother, Eve. Though the poem seems partly overshad- 
owed by the matchless precedent of “ Paradise Lost,” the result 
may be said to justify the ‘“ adventurous song,” which, in spite of 
its many blemishes, becomes full of pure, sweet melody when it 
deals with the exiled pair, whose mutual love and devotion are por- 
trayed with such perilous success that they are made to seem more 
interesting and perhaps more worthy of Paradise now than before 
their expulsion from it. We may grow a little weary of the long 
dialogue between Gabriel and Lucifer, and of the almost super- 
fluous wailing of the spirits. But the chivalry of Adam and the 
sublime self-abnegation of Eve enchain our thought, and prepare 
us, in some measure, for the gradual unfolding of the vision of 
humanity and sorrow in the Person of the Christ. Though the 
Eden-gate is closed behind the wanderers, the angel-song is ring- 
ing through the sky : — 
* Patiently enduring, 
Painfully surrounded, 


Listen how we love you, 
Hope the uttermost ! 
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Waiting for that curing 
Which exalts the wounded, 
Hear us sing above you — 
‘ Exiled, but not lost !’” 


Though Miss Barrett seems to have placed great value upon 
these more elaborate works of her maidenhood, it may be doubted 
whether the Good Spirit is not much nearer to her in the minor 
poems of this period, in many of which she has freed herself from 
the semi-mysticism of her Greek models and the fettering influ- 
ence of other writers, and begins to utter in more natural tones 
the wonderful words of the human heart. This much is certain, 
that in them she has wielded a greater influence over those 
who have listened to her. The voice still seems to come from 
a far-off region; there is still a tendency to think too little of 
the throbbing life of men, and to postpone the realization of 
heavenly things entirely to the future. We might wish to find 
fewer eccentricities of rhyme and diction, and prefer to have the 
moral lesson always borne upon the current of the song rather 
than in an appendix at the close. But in spite of every blemish, 
it is by these pure and sympathetic poems that Miss Barrett 
draws nearest to our heart, and on them the fame of her earlier 
career will chiefly rest. One need only mention such well-known 
productions as “ The Romaunt of the Page,” that thrilling tale of 
heroic love; “ Isobel’s Child,” depicting the mother’s early an- 
guish and her final peace; ‘* Bertha in the Lane,” a pathetic song 
of the heart’s renunciation ; “The Lay of the Brown Rosary,” 
telling of a devotion so passionate that it cannot be happy even 
in heaven if it does not have its way; “The Cry of the Chil- 
dren,” so loud and shrill that it has pierced to the ears of the 
avaricious and cruel, and made them cower for shame; ‘“* Rhyme 
of the Duchess May,” whose tolling bell reminds us that woman 
for her honor will brave the sacrifice of death ; and, most famous 
of all, “‘ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” which, though a kind of ex- 
aggerated version of “ Locksley Hall,” earnestly deprecates mere 
arbitrary classifications of society, and insists upon the right of 
every man, because he is a man, to some place in the republic of 


souls, as 
“a clay above your scorning, 
With God’s image stamped upon it, and God’s kindling breath within.” 


These poems cannot fail to stir the depths of conscience, and 
arouse the spiritual energies. They appeal with especial force to 
the author’s own sex, and strike almost every note in the scale of 
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woman’s thought and emotion. They are full of an earnestness 
which is sanctified by the overshadowing presence of the future 
world, and interpret the vision of a heart which in its purity sees 
God. 

We know how completely the career of the poetess was revolu- 
tionized by her marriage in her thirty-seventh year with Robert 
Browning. Hitherto her time had been spent almost entirely 
in solitude, and her only picture of the outer world was that which 
was reflected upon the microcosm of her own soul; so that there is 
not a little “ other-worldliness ” — as George Eliot would call it — 
about the poems of her maidenhood, and a relative neglect of some 
phases of earthly life. But she has now reached a crisis in her 
history when the chrysalis is to expand in. the butterfly, when, 
without losing a particle of her religious fervor, she is to feel more 
fully the significance of the present, and realize that 


“ Earth ’s crammed with heaven 
And every common bush afire with God.” 


Having been called by the master-voice of love to leave the ranks 
of the noble sisterhood who 
“ Sit still 
On winter’s nights by solitary fires 
And hear the nations praising them far off,” 


a new, sweet task is given her, first to learn by her own glad ex- 
perience, and then to teach the world the power of a pure absorbing 
passion upon the human soul. She was not one of those who could 
regard marriage as a merely conventional arrangement. It was to 
her a solemn union of hearts for time and eternity. Whatever 
cynicism may say of the folly of matrimonial ideals, her choice — 
unhappily with so few parallels in the annals of literature — 
needs no justification before the gaze of an admiring world. In 
the rare and beautiful home of the poet and the poetess, there was 
no severance between brain and heart. For both of them believed 
that love must be intelligent, and intelligence must be loving, in 
order to form an ideal union. No one ever learned more fully 
than the author of “ Paracelsus ” that the groves of the Academy 
lie hard by the garden of earth’s Paradise, and that Eve may walk 
through both. 

Our gratitude, at times, is mixed with wonder that the out- 
side world should have been privileged to listen to the thrilling 
music of love in the matchless “ Sonnets from the Portuguese.” 
Whether we regard their breadth of artistic power, or their ex- 
quisite revelation of a woman’s heart, they are one of the most 
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unique and precious treasures of all poetry. They tell us of the 
first surprise of the solitary invalid that God should give her secret 
dream an answer of which she feels herself unworthy. Why should 
the poet pause at her door to sing his magic song? The casement 
is broken, and there is desolation within. He must go; yet she 
will remember him in her prayers, and God will see in her eyes 
the “ tears of two.” But gradually a change comes over her, and 
she abandons herself to the rapture of the new world upon which 
she has entered. She rings out all the changes in the song of 
nature’s passion. This love must be everything or nothing; it 
must embrace her inmost self, all. that she is, and all that she 
hopes to be; it must not demand equal merit, but be satisfied 
with the answering love which crowns with true nobility ; it must 
throw its tendrils round the future, and bloom in fuller beauty 
through the eternal years. No one can read these Sonnets with- 
out being stimulated to a truer chivalry and a more profound ap- 
preciation of the sacred mystery of a woman’s love. They are the 
work of a poetess in the full maturity of her powers; but they 
are likewise the psalm of a priestess solemnly chanting in the 
holy of holies, the inner temple of the soul : — 
“ How do I love thee? Let me count the ways. 

I love thee to the depth and breadth and height 

My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 

For the ends of being and ideal grace. 

I love thee to the level of every day’s 

Most quiet need, by sun and candle-light. 

I love thee freely as men strive for right, 

I love thee purely as they turn from praise. 

I love thee with the passion put to use 

In my old griefs, and with my childhood’s faith. 

I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 

With my lost saints. I love thee with the breath, 

Smiles, tears, of all my life ; and, if God choose, 

I shall but love thee better after death.” 

It may seem at first sight a sudden transition from the “ Son- 
nets from the Portuguese ” to “* Casa Guidi Windows.” But love 
had at once revealed to Mrs. Browning the depths of her own 
nature, and brought her into vital contact with the movements of 
mankind, so that she could naturally turn from the pan of her 
triumphant heart to the dirge of the suffering hearts of others. 
Florence, once the home of Dante, Savonarola, and Michael An- 
gelo, still possessed its Santa Croce, the mausoleum of the noble 
hearts of Italy. She could not regard that beautiful land with 
the common sneer of indifference. She believed that it was worth 
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delivering, and therefore she entered into its struggle and antici- 
pated its final victory. This sudden espousal of what she believed 
to be a righteous cause affords no small insight into that spon- 
taneous generosity of nature which makes the poetess truly cath- 
olic and transforms the Englishwoman into a citizen of the world. 
In so far as she addresses herself to the task of finding specific 
remedies for the wrongs of her adopted countrymen, she displays 
much of that guileless ignorance which, in such a case, is not with- 
out its charm. But when she unfolds the principles upon which 
liberty is based, she strikes a note both true and clear. Few, per- 
haps, will now cherish the almost unreasoning confidence in Na- 
poleon III., which made her describe him as 


“ Emperor 
Evermore.” 


She lacked the shrewdness of the diplomatist, and could not see 
quite so far into some of the political issues. Her pure soul re- 
fused to suspect others of unworthy motives, and scarcely dreamed 
of a selfishness which identifies reform with personal aggrandize- 
ment. She is but a woman, slow to be disillusioned. She heard 
the child’s song beneath the windows of her Florentine home, and 
echoed it in the same trustful spirit : — 
“O bella liberta, O bella!” 
It is true that the fulfillment of some of her ardent hopes seemed 
long delayed ; but the fault lies not with her, but with those who 
tampered with the omens of liberty. If some of the actors in the 
stirring drama of the times had possessed other friends as brave 
and generous as she, they might have proved more worthy of praise. 
Her attitude closely resembles that of a kindred spirit in another 
realm of art. Beethoven dedicated to Napoleon, first Consul of the 
French Republic, his immortal Sinfonica Froica ; but, finding that 
his hero was not free from the selfishness of meaner men, he tore 
the title-page in pieces, and thus, destroying the personal reference, 
virtually broadened his work into a progressive world-history 
written in tones. Whatever differences of opinion may be held 
in regard to the justice of Mrs. Browning’s estimate of her hero, 
no one will deny that she describes, with the unerring accuracy of 
a noble mind and soul, the type of man who is sure to live in the 
immortality of a glorious purpose and the unceasing homage of 
thankful hearts : — 
“Great is he 
Who uses his greatness for all. 
His name shall stand perpetually 
As a name to applaud and cherish. 
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“ Courage, courage ! happy is he 
Of whom (himself among the dead 
And silent) this word shall be said : 
— That he might have had the world with him, 
But chose to side with suffering men, 
And had the world against him.” 


No poem of modern times has been subjected to more varied 
criticism than “ Aurora Leigh;” but few will fail to acknowledge 
its ethical value. Whether, with some of Mrs. Browning’s critics, 
we regard “ Aurora Leigh” as a comparative failure, or follow 
Ruskin in his belief that it is one of the most remarkable poems 
of the age, we cannot but feel that it is full of profound sug- 
gestion upon some of the most important problems of life. It is 
a bold thing to attempt to unite poetry with pure realism, and give 
the details of a three-volume society novel in the form of an epic. 
Poets, as a rule, have shrunk from chronicling contemporaneous 
events, except in an ideal way, consigning them rather to the care 
of the Muse of History, and allowing Time to do its consecrating 
work before they ventured to recall them. Since Mrs. Browning 
had the courage to break new ground, we need not be surprised 
that her work should call forth divergent opinions ; or that, while 
containing wise and memorable turns of thought, and descriptive 
beauties of the highest kind, it should exhibit conspicuously her 
inequalities of manner. Perhaps it is not wholly without fitness 
that, as she has brought together characters in such different 
walks of life, the unusual intermixture should be matched by a 
kind of socialism in the style of the poem, passages of splendid 
poetry jostling against passages of indifferent prose. Considered 
simply as a work of art, we might be willing to raise the ques- 
tion whether “ Aurora Leigh” would be immortal, or, having 
served its generation, would fall on sleep. But whatever its 
literary blemishes may be,— and it is not our present concern 
to examine them minutely, — it deals with questions which in 
some form are of world-wide significance. The song is also a 
sword, which not merely cleaves through the customs of the writer’s 
time, but through the social abuses of every time; and even 
though its point may be a little blunted, and its aim occasionally 
beside the mark, it resembles in other respects the angelic sword 
of flame which turned every way, and is therefore likely to keep 
its place till Eden is restored. 

Coleridge remarks in his “ Table-Talk” that “a great mind 
must be androgynous.” Mrs. Browning’s chief work partly illus- 
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trates this statement; for both Aurora and Romney may be re- 
garded as projections of her own nature, representing her views of 
art and life at different periods. No one but a woman could have 
written “ Aurora Leigh,” and brought it to its final issue. But in 
many ways it is an androgynous poem: strong and yet tender; 
full of rushing movement, yet full of quiet thought; unfolding 
the characteristic tendencies both of man and woman. Mrs. 
Browning always subordinates esthetic idealism to ethic idealism, 
and sometimes the moral power of her work is obscured by artistic 
incongruities. Even when we discern the lofty purpose in “ Aurora 
Leigh,” we cannot help feeling that the narrative, at times, is 
fantastic and unnatural. It is hard to imagine a man like Rom- 
ney, who, for the sake of illustrating his “social theory,” deliber- 
ately proposes to marry an ignorant, uneducated girl whom he 
does not love, and who is expressly declared to be “ nowise 
beautiful.” Such unselfishness seems to spring from a mistaken 
sense of duty ; and when Romney follows it by other eccentricities, 
we begin to regard him as a kind of Sphinx, propounding rather 
than answering the riddle of humanity. The dark colors of Lady 
Waldemar’s character are laid on in such profusion that her exag- 
gerated repulsiveness diminishes, perhaps, the strength of the re- 
buke to fine ladies who are at all like her. Some of Marian Erle’s 
sentiments have an abstruse elevation of tone which scarcely befits 
the illiterate daughter of the people, and her true aristocracy of 
soul is better seen in the portrayal of her steadfast love for her 
helpless child, and in the final and complete renunciation of her 
once happy dream. Aurora grows in attractiveness with her years. 
Her early independence is so extreme that it ceases to be admirable. 
She is as tenacious of her poetic art as Romney of his social 
theory, and her only advantage is that her selfishness seems more 
ideal. The discipline of personal experience at length rounds and 
perfects her nature, and lights up her whole strong intelligence 
with the flaming torch of love. 

The poetess, with great analytic skill, describes a conflict which 
in various forms is still going on in the world ; and which can only 
be ended by a discernment of the harmony that underlies the 
seeming discords upon the surface of things, and blends diverse 
natures together in complementary work for the advancement of 
the human race. It is the conflict depicted, for instance, in 
Goethe’s “ Tasso” between the imaginative and practical mind, 
and in “ Aurora Leigh” largely identified with that between the 
sexes in their typical views of life. The generalizing spirit of 
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Romney, who regards humanity in the mass, and wishes to consult 
for it by laws of widespread application, is opposed by the indi- 
vidualizing spirit of Aurora, who is inclined to think lightly of 
these fine Utopian theories, but who, while seeking to realize the 
best expression of her own God-given life, will run to do what she 
can for the suffering child whose cry is heard at her door. Rom- 
ney derides the idea of art and life as conceived of by a 


woman : — 

*‘ This same world, 
Uncomprehended by you, must remain 
Uninfluenced by you. Women as you are, 
Mere women, personal and passionate, 
You give us doting mothers and chaste wives, 
Sublime Madonnas and enduring saints, 
We get no Christ from you ; and verily, 
We shall not get a poet, to my mind.” 


Aurora, on the other hand, replies with a measure of just indig- 
nation, that his work is not the kind for her, since she too has a 
vocation. She thinks that it is not enough to inquire into men’s 
outward circumstances, but that you must know their inner state. 
And therefore the artist-work is needed to emphasize ideals, and 
keep open the road between the seen and the unseen : — 
“Tt takes a soul 

To move a body ; it takes a high-souled man 

To move the masses, even to a cleaner stye. 

It takes the ideal to blow a hair’s breadth off 

The dust of the actual. Ah, your Fouriers failed 

Because not poets enough to understand 

That life develops from within.” 
The reformer and the poet, therefore, part for the time: the one 
going forth to perfect his schemes of social improvement, the other 
to her lonely task of building up an ideal republic in the soul. 
Before the eyes of both are opened to an understanding of their 
mutual incompleteness, Romney stands upon the brink of two ex- 
tremes of error, from both of which he is happily delivered, first 
when he seeks the daughter of the people, and next, when the 
daughter of rank seeks him. On reflection he sees that the pro- 
posed union with Marian Erle, chivalrous as it might appear upon 
a hasty glance, will by no means accomplish his design of bridging 
the chasm which divides the classes ; and as for Lady Waldemar, 
Romney, with all his faults, has never seriously thought of marry- 
ing her. We all know the sequel, how once more, after the lapse 
of years, the poet and the reformer stand alone, each wonder- 
fully matured by sad experience, yet each acknowledging a sense 
of incompleteness. Romney confesses : — 
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“T heard the cries 
Too close : I could not hear the angels lift 
A fold of rustling air, nor what they said 
To help my pity.” 
Aurora makes confession, too, that she is not as self-sufficient as 
she had supposed. She says: — 
“ Art is much, but love is more. 
O Art, my Art, thou ’rt much, but Love is more ! 
Art symbolizes heaven, but Love is God 
And makes heaven.” 
Her error is even greater than Romney’s : — 


“ He mistook the world, 

But I mistook my own heart, and that slip 

Was fatal.” 
Yet they have really loved each other all the while, in spite of his 
social theory and her poetic dream, and in the end love must 
assert its sway. Learning 

“To give up much on each side, then take all,” 
they are to go forth together to accomplish the true reform, 
*¢ And raise men’s bodies still by raising souls, 
As God did first.” 
The marriage of Aurora and Romney may be regarded as typify- 
ing the union which must take place between the realist and the 
idealist, between practical and contemplative natures, before some 
of the conspicuous difficulties of our time can be overcome and a 
true Christian socialism achieved in modern society. In the 
course of Mrs. Browning’s poem there are many rich gems of 
thought scattered with lavish profusion, and, as it were, inciden- 
tally by the way. But her work is valuable chiefly because it 
brings us face to face with vital problems, reminding us that it is 
not by frantic endeavors after a merely formal republicanism, nor 
by the iteration of conventional platitudes in regard to the equality 
of men, but by the spirit of intelligent love working through di- 
verse individuals and classes, that the world is to be regenerated 
and each one find a place in the new dynasty of souls: — 
‘* Developed whence shall grow spontaneously 

New churches, new economies, new laws 

Admitting freedom ; new societies 

Excluding falsehood : He shall make all new.” 

Mrs. Browning’s “ Last Poems,” in the glimpses they give us of 

herself, exhibit a tender and beautiful union between the natural 
weariness which shows that experience has not made her stoical, 
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and the undying faith which, in spite of physical suffering and 
heart-break for Italy, still rests in God. I cannot refrain from 
giving the familiar quotations which reveal this double attitude. 
It is easy to discern the personal reference in the pathetic 
lines : — 
“ You see we ’re tired, my heart and I, 
We dealt with books, we trusted men, 
And in our own blood drenched the pen 
As if such colors could not fly. 
We walked too straight for fortune’s end, 
We loved too true to keep a friend : 
At last we’re tired, my heart and I.” 


Yet this is the music of her inner nature in “ De Profundis ” : — 


“ For us, whatever ’s undergone 
Thou knowest, willest, what is done. 
Grief may be joy misunderstood : 
Only the good discerns the good. 
I trust Thee while my days go on. 


“T praise Thee while my days go on; 
I love Thee while my days go on ; 
Through dark and dearth, through fire and frost, 
With emptied arms and treasure lost, 
I thank Thee while my days go on.” 


But her chief thoughts were not of herself but of others; and 
her last years form the crown of her unselfishness. The “ pale, 
shrunken faces” of the London street Arabs disturbed the dreams 
of her sick couch in the Casa Guidi; the moan of Italy still 
seemed to echo in her ears; and from far over the great sea came 
the shriek of the oppressed slave. Therefore, though her hand 
trembled and her strength was ebbing away, the old enthusiasm of 
her loving nature was strong as ever; and in faltering, hurried 
accents, over which criticism will draw a kindly veil, she spoke 
her last words for universal liberty, and then awaited with calm- 
ness the divine emancipation of death. 

It was a sublime saying of Michael Angelo: “ Art is the imita- 
tion of God ;” and it embodies the literary creed of Mrs. Brown- 
ing. The inspiration of the Almighty gave her understanding. 
The religious impulse saturated her entire being and manifested 
itself in all her works. She may be said to have identified art 
with religion, not from an esthetic standpoint, after the manner 
of the Greeks, but from an ethical one. Her mental architecture 
was not of the pagan Doric order, broad-based upon the earth, 
statuesque in its cold though beautiful symmetry; but rather of 
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the Christian Gothic style, soaring at times to perilous heights, 
and seeming to lose itself among the clouds. She has been 
thought to join hands across the centuries with Sappho, “ the tenth 
Muse ” of antiquity, the only woman to whom she gives a place in 
her own list of poets, 
“ with that gloriole 
Of ebon hair on calméd brows.” 
But while these two stand forth as queens in the realm of song, 
each equally womanly in their strength of emotion, the one sings 
only of the sensuous passion which is bounded by the narrow cir- 
cle of the material world, the other of spiritual desires and long- 
ings which in their very nature must reach out into the realms of 
the unseen and eternal, and thus prophesy 
“ The immortality of love, 
And heighten it with heaven.” 
While Mrs. Browning is so fully conscious of the incompleteness 
of mortal life, since 
“ God keeps his holy mysteries, 
Just on the outside of man’s dream ;” 
she does not neglect to remind us that even here we are not 
strangers to the powers of the world to come: — 
“ The senses folding thick and dark 
About the stifled soul within, 
We guess diviner things beyond, 
And yearn to them with yearning fond : 
We strike out blindly to a mark 
Believed in, but not seen.” ; 
She enters into the thought, which her illustrious husband has 
developed in such a striking and beautiful way, that in the 
oftentimes oppressive sense of imperfection which attaches to 
earthly endeavor lies not only the most convincing proof of the 
true greatness of man, but the highest inspiration to continual 
pursuit of the unattained ideal which, like a guiding star, ever 
points on before. Therefore she cries : — 


“ Be still and strong, 
O man, my brother ! hold thy sobbing breath, 
And keep thy soul’s large window pure from wrong, 
That so, as life’s appointment issueth, 
Thy vision may be clear to watch along 
The sunset consummation-lights of death.” 


It is in essentially Christian truth that Mrs. Browning finds the 
explanation of human life and the sweet contentment which — 


like a kind of rest in motion — still leaves room for unquench- 
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able longing. She bows before the genius of “ the deathless 
Schiller ;” but as she follows his eulogy of classic humanism in 
his “‘ Gods of Greece,” she does not hesitate to “ oppose a doctrine 
still more dishonoring to poetry than to Christianity.” Thor- 
waldsen, in his statue of the great German, has been blamed for 
representing him with bent head. But does not this seem to be 
the attitude which, in spite of esthetic optimism, must result from 
dejected thinking and brooding over the unsolved riddles of life? 
Mrs. Browning’s manner is in striking contrast. She dares to 
look upward with grateful, loving eyes, smiling even through tears; 
for, though “ Pan is dead,” a greater God ever liveth : — 
“ Christ has sent us down the angels ; 

And the whole earth and the skies 

Are illumed by altar-candles 

Lit for blesséd mysteries ; 

And a priest’s hand through creation 


Waveth calm and consecration — 
And Pan is dead.” 


In “ A Vision of Poets” the angel shows that the exercise of 
true power is inseparable from suffering, and bids the aspirants 
for the laurel crown prove their worthiness by accepting first the 
crown of thorns : — 

“¢ What say ye unto this? Refuse 


This baptism in salt water? Choose 
Calm breasts, mute lips, and labor loose ? 


«“¢ Or, O ye gifted givers! ye 
Who give your liberal hearts to me 
To make the world this harmony, — 


“¢ Are ye resigned that they be spent 

To such world’s help?’ The spirits bent 

Their awful brows, and said, ‘ Content.’ ” 
Mrs. Browning would have shuddered to be told that the discovery 
of moral purpose in a poem invalidates its claim to artistic excel- 
lence. Her temper was wholly antagonistic to that of the modern 
fleshly school which, as a critic well expresses it, has brought poetry, 
“ Tannhauser-like, into the cavern of Mount Horsel, where the 
air is hot, and Dame Venus lies among shadows and heavy scents.” 
She believed, in a far nobler sense than they, in “ art for art;” 
but she was unable to regard art as the vehicle of mere estheti- 
cism, still less as the servant of vice, but is satisfied to wait till 
her Muse is breathed upon by the winds of heaven. The advance- 
ment of the race, she holds, is not to be measured by the increase 
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of machinery and wealth, nor even by the spread of knowledge 
4 only, but by the culture of man’s highest faculties : — 


“ For we throw out acclamations of self-thanking, self-admiring, 
With, at every mile run faster, ‘Oh, the wondrous, wondrous age !’ 
Little thinking if we work our souls as nobly as our iron, 

Or if aati will commend us at the goal of pilgrimage. 


si If. we trod the deeps of ocean, if we eats the tate in rising, 

If we wrapped the globe intensely with one hot electric breath, 

*T were but power within our tether, no new spirit-power comprising, 

And in life we were not greater men, nor bolder men in death.” 
It is true that her standpoint of vision seems to shift considerably 
during the course of her history. But whether we regard the 
enforced solitude and asceticism of her earlier years, when the 
future world loomed up so largely on every side, or follow her into 
the midst of the conflict against injustice and tyranny, when she 
had reached almost an opposite extreme of thought, and had 
begun to believe that 

“ Civilization perfected 
Is fully developed Christianity,” — 

everywhere she seems to ask, with a directness which demands 
some kind of answer: “ What shall it profit this age if it gain 
the whole world, and lose its own soul?” 

The triumph of Mrs. Browning, both in her art and her life, is 
of a distinctively Christian order. She descended from the Mount 
of Transfiguration, where the glory of the Christ had been re- 
vealed ; but, unlike the useless disciples, she brought with her the 
mountain splendor and the mountain power to confront and drive 
away the sin and suffering in the plains of humanity. What she 
says of the true poet may be applied to herself : — 

« And while she rests, her songs in troops 

Walk up and down our earthly slopes, 

Companioned by diviner hopes ;” 
for they are at once the memorial of her intellectual genius and 
her religious zeal. They write in letters of gold those etcrnal 
laws which lie behind the changing movements of society, and are 
the foundations upon which the universe is laid. They inspire, 
with a more profound conviction of the solemn grandeur, the 
exquisite pathos, the far-reaching hope which run in unbroken 
continuity through human life, and lose themselves in the light 
of the throne of God. 

William T. Herridge. 
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“ The Self-Revelation of God.” 


“THE SELF-REVELATION OF GOD.”?! 


To write ten or twenty pages which shall leave the reader wiser 
as to the contents and worth of an exhaustive treatise is not an 
easy matter. An abstract is useless to those who have access to 
the table of contents at the beginning and the index at the end. 
A discussion of it is useless to those who are not already familiar 
with its leading doctrines. And a mingling of abstract and com 
ment in a few vague generalities is profitless to all. 

The work of Professor Harris is an attempt of a philosopher to 
make plain to the layman the grounds of rational belief in God. 
Perhaps a dialogue between the philosopher and layman may serve 
to bring out in clearer relief the doctrines of the book. 

Of course, what is set forth by the author with all the wealth 
of argument and illustration can here appear only in brief dog- 
matic form. To represent accurately the scope of the work, there 
should be many interlocutors presenting the objections of Panthe- 
ist, Agnostic, and Materialist. To introduce these, however, the 
limits of this article forbid. The plain layman, as unfamiliar 
with the philosophical objections as he is with the philosophical 
arguments bearing upon Theism, must appear alone. If he seems 
to be a man of straw, it is because there is not room within the 
space here allotted for him to manage the complete armor of philo- 
sophical doubt. If he seems to be weak, his weakness is to be 
attributed to himself alone, not to his counterpart in the book 
itself. The layman here set forth is a simple believer in God, 
who is really desirous of knowing the reasons which the philoso- 
pher can urge for their common faith in the existence of a per- 
sonal God. The relation between them here set forth is that of 
simply giving and receiving, with no attempt at exhaustive dis- 
cussion. 

Layman. I have always believed in God. And yet I cannot 
tell why. I wish I could be as sure of his existence as I am of 
my own. 

Philosopher. Then you are quite sure that you exist, yourself? 

I. Why, yes. I cannot doubt that. 

Ph. What are you, then? What is the “I” of whose exist- 
ence you are so sure ? 


1 The Self-Revelation of God. By Samuel Harris, D. D., LL. D., Professor 
of Systematic Theology in Yale University. 8vo, pp. x.,570. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1887. 
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L. Ihave a body, with arms and legs, a stomach and a liver. 

Ph.- You have all that; but what ave you? What is the “1” 
that has this body ? 

ZL. Ishall have to think about that. 

Ph. As the question seems to puzzle you, let me help you. 
You say you must think about it. Is not this thinking what you 
really are ? 

ZL. Yes. Iam that which thinks. 

Ph. Now we have something to start with. You and I are 
thinking beings. In the next place, we must find out what think- 
ing is. A little while ago you said you must think about my 
question before answering it. What is it that you do when you 
think? How is it that thinking helps you to say whether a propo- 
sition is true or not? 

LI. I cannot say. 

Ph. Let us take a simpler question. Are two times two four ? 

L. Yes. 

Ph. Can heavy bodies rise without being lifted ? 

L. No. 

Ph. How is it that you speak so confidently ? 

LI. Why, Iam nota fool. I know something if I am not a 
philosopher. 

Ph. Be patient. If these questions are too easy, I will now 
give you a harder one. What do you mean by saying, “1 know 
these things ” ? 

LI. That is a hard one. 

Ph. Do you mean that you choose to call two times two four, 
and do not choose to say that heavy bodies rise without being 
lifted ? 

LI. No. My choice has nothing to do with it. I find these 
things so. 

Ph. Where do you find that these things are so ? 

I. In my mind. 

Ph. How did these and kindred truths get into your mind ? 

I. I suppose my teachers put them there. 

Ph. How did these truths get into the minds of the first 
teachers ? 

I. Isee my answer did not help matters much. I should say 
my reason tells me these things are so. 

Ph. You say your reason. Does not my reason tell me the 
same ? 


ZL. Yes. 
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Ph. Does not everybody have a reason which tells the same 
story as yours and mine? 

LI. Yes: except idiots and madmen. 

Ph. Then this reason is neither yours nor mine, but common 
to all men? 

LI. Yes. 

Ph. Could there be a personal being who did not share in this 
universal reason ? 

L. Certainly not. 

Ph. Then this reason is common to all men, and above all 
men, and before any man ? 

LI. It seems so. 

Ph. All men depend upon this reason. Does this reason 
depend upon anything beyond or above itself ? 

LI. Apparently not. 

Ph. Does this reason appear to be a sum of scattered frag- 
ments of truth, or do the separate truths which reason asserts 
give evidence of being elements in a self-consistent organic whole 
of truth? 

I. They seem to hang together. 

Ph. If we take the word “absolute” to mean that which de- 
pends on nothing outside itself, and at the same time is an 
organic whole of elements related within itself, should you say 
this Reason was absolute ? 

LI. Certainly. 

Ph. You call yourself a person ? 

ZL. Yes. 

Ph. What do you mean when you call yourself a person ? 

ZL. I mean that I am a reasonable being, and I freely choose 
my course according to reason. 

Ph. This same reason, then, is the source and basis of your 
personality ? 

L. Yes. 

Ph. Do you regard this power to know your own mind and to 
act according to the dictates of reason as a limitation? Does it 
make you inferior to the animal that follows blind instinct and 
the tree that grows unconsciously ? 

ZL. Far from it. My personality is the grandest thing about 
me. 

Ph. Can you then regard this absolute reason, which is the 
fountain of personality in you and me, as impersonal ? 

L. No. The fountain cannot be inferior to all the streams 
that issue from it. 
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Ph. Tosum up, then, you find that the very nature of your own 
being as a rational intelligence involves, as the basis of all your 
thinking and the guarantee of the validity of all our knowledge, 
the presence within and above us of a universal Absolute Reason 
that is no less a person than are we ourselves ? 

I. That seems to be the outcome of what we have been saying. 

Ph. Are you satisfied, then, that the existence of God is as 
evident as your own existence, and bound up with it? 

ZL. Isee that our being as rational presupposes the being of 
the Absolute Reason. Is this universal Absolute Reason, God ? 

Ph. If not, what do you mean by the word “ God”? 

ZL. Ihave always thought of God as one whom I could wor- 
ship, and love, and pray to. I do not see how one could sing 
praises to the Absolute Reason, or offer prayers, or confess sin, 
or receive forgiveness and help, and comfort and inspiration. If 
this is what philosophy makes out of belief in God, I am afraid 
I have lost more than I have gained by coming to you. 

Ph. I should agree with you if this were all philosophy had 
to tell us about God. This, however, is only one of the lines of 
evidence. In this way we see that God is, that He is personal like 
ourselves, and that He is the fountain of our thinking, and the 
guarantee that our thoughts conform to the reality of things with- 
out us. This is the evidence drawn from our own being as ra- 
tional. To learn more definitely the nature and attributes of God 
we must turn to the universe, to nature, and to man; and, finally, 
to the Redeemer of men. It has been necessary to take up this 
most difficult and intricate line of evidence first, because this 
fundamental conception of the being of the Absolute Reason is 
the background on which we must throw all the other evidence of 
the working of power in the universe, intelligence in nature, and 
redeeming grace in human history. The evidence we are about to 
consider is more definite and striking; but, without the evidence 
of the Absolute Reason drawn from the implications of our own 
rational nature, these brighter colors and sharper lines would have 
no canvas back of them to give unity and consistency to that 
which they portray. 

IL. The more I think of it, the more I realize the force of the 
foregoing argument. I fear I had thought of God as a sort of 
bigger finite and semi-material being located in some remote quar- 
ter of the universe. Now I see that, as the Universal and Absolute 
Reason, He transcends space, and that the limits of space and the 
outlines of form do not apply to Him. I see now that He is every- 
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where, in all and through all and over all; simply because noth- 
ing can exist anywhere, except it exist in rational thought-relations ; 
and it is in the Absolute Reason that these thought-relations must 
inhere. 

Ph. In other words, you recognize that the indissoluble unity 
of thought and being involves the being of Absolute Reason, or 
God. This is the ontological argument, which, when misunder- 
stood ‘or taken as an inference from an idea to the existence of its 
counterpart, as it so often has been, is the sheerest nonsense ; but 
when conceived aright is the most profound and most satisfactory 
of the ways in which the Being of God is revealed to the intelli- 
gence of man. 

I. Let us then advance. What evidence does the universe 
give of the nature of the Absolute Being whose existence we are 
now assured of? 

Ph. What is the apparent nature of the universe? Is it suffi- 
cient to itself, or does each part depend on every other? 

I. Each part is dependent. In every part there is manifest 
a force which is imparted to it from without. 

Ph. Can the sum total of the parts explain the total force? 

L. No; for no part originates force. Finite things large or 
small are but the vehicles of motion imparted to them. 

Ph. Do these separate motions of particular things work to- 
gether harmoniously, or fly about hap-hazard ? 

I. There is perfect harmony. Each member of the whole 
seems to act with reference to all the rest. 

Ph. Are “reference” of one thing to another, and “ harmony ” 
of different parts, aspects of matter or aspects of mind? 

ZL. What do you mean? 

Ph. For instance, when you find a hundred different parts of 
a machine moving in different directions, yet all so related to each 
other that there is no jar or clash, what are you compelled to infer 
as to the origin of that motion and the construction of those vari- 
ous related parts ? 

LL. ITinfer that somebody made it. 

Ph. Why so? 

ZL. Because only intelligence could or would relate things 
together in that way. 

Ph. How do you know that? 

LZ. I cannot think otherwise. Relation of one thing to another 
cannot exist in either one thing or the other. It must exist in 
that which comprehends both. And that which comprehends 
things is intelligence. 
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Ph. You see, then, what I meant when I asked whether this 
interrelation of things was an aspect of mind or of matter ? 

L. Yes. It is mental or rational; it cannot be blind or ma- 
terial. 

Ph. Is this interrelation complete and infinite, or partial and 
limited ? 

ZL. It is complete and infinite. 

Ph. The universe by virtue of its interrelation and harmonious 
action gives evidence, then, of an Infinite Intelligence. Is it likely 
that there are two Beings: one, the Absolute Reason revealed in 
the analysis of our own rational nature ; and the other an Infinite 
Intelligence revealed in the external universe ? 

LI. No. Absolute Reason and Infinite Intelligence are the 
same. 

Ph. At all events, we are now aiming at the Being of God, 
not at the internal economy of his nature; and if there is an in- 
ternal distinction between the Absolute Being and the Creative 
Intelligence we will not go into that now. We have, then, ar- 
rived at a conviction that there exists an Absolute Being, who is 
personal, and from whose creative intelligence all things proceed. 

I. Yes. Iam getting back the living God I was afraid your 
philosophy would take away from me. To the Being whom we 
have thus far discovered one might sing at least the Hymn of 
Cleanthes. You say that nature gives still further evidence of 
what God is. What is it? 

Ph. Is there any kinship between nature and the mind of 
man ? 

LI. Wordsworth, and the poets generally, seem to think so. 
But I have supposed that was a sort of poetic fiction. 

Ph. Icould mention many a cool-headed philosopher, of whom 
Kant and Hegel may serve as examples, who have thought the 
same. But never mind about authorities. Let us see whether it 
seems so to us. In a confused heap of type, do you find anything 
akin to your own mind ? 

L. Nothing. 

Ph. In the same type put together to form a book, do you find 
anything akin to your mind ? 

LI. Certainly. I find ideas and thoughts like my own. 

Ph. Strictly speaking, do you find in the book the ideas and 
thoughts, or only their symbols ? 

L. To be precise, I suppose only the symbols are in the book. 
And yet the symbol is so expressive of ideas that I cannot help 
getting ideas out of the book. 
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Ph. Is it, then, the book’s ideas or the autbor’s ideas that you 
find there ? 

L. The author’s, of course. 

Ph. Now, is nature more like the confused heap of type, or 
more like the expressive page of the book ? 

L. It is more like the page. I certainly get ideas and thoughts 
from nature. 

Ph. Are these the ideas and thoughts of the things them- 
selves, or of the Author who has made these things symbolic of his 
thought ? 

ZL. Ideas and thoughts must certainly be those of the Thinker 
aud Author of nature. 

Ph. Are these ideas and thoughts which you get from nature 
low and degrading, or noble and lofty? 

I. They are grand and elevated beyond description. 

Ph. Is there an end to the sum of them ? 

L. No, they are infinite. 

Ph. Are the ideas which you derive through nature orderly or 
chaotic ? 

LI. There is absolute order and uniformity throughout. 

Ph. Could blind force produce perfect order? 

ZL. Ido not know. 

Ph. Take a pencil in your hand, place it on a sheet of paper : 
then set your arm in motion; but do so without any idea in your 
mind of what you are to draw. Well, what is the result ? 

I. The most senseless and hideous scrawl. 

Ph. You see, then, what blind force can do. Now form in 
your mind an idea of a square, a triangle, and a circle ; put your 
pencil to the paper and draw, with these ideas in your mind, and 
put your mind on what you are doing. Well, what have you? 

I. Ihave the figures of square, triangle, and circle. 

Ph. What should you say the chances were that under the 
first conditions you could have produced the results of the sec- 
ond experiment ? 

I. There would not be one chance in a hundred millions. 

Ph. What, then, are the chances that the orderly constitution 
of nature should proceed from a source destitute of an intellec- 
tual apprehension of the forms and laws expressed in nature? 

I. There is not room enough in the world to write the de- 
nominator of the fraction which would express it. 

Ph. Does there seem to be any end aimed at in nature’s forms 
and movements ? 
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ZL. Icannot help asking with reference to everything, What 
for? And the beauty of the flower, the gladsome sport of the young 
lambs, the grandeur of the mountain, the glory of the starry skies, 
give to me faint suggestions of the true answers. But whether I 
can find and express the whole answer or not: whether I can dis- 
cern any answer or not to the question when applied to isolated 
facts and forms, I am compelled to think there is an end which 
each and all subserve. 

Ph. Are the ends thus manifest in nature good and wise, or 
evil and imperfect ? 

I. There are some of both. 

Ph. Which outweighs the other ? 

LI. The tendency is toward the survival of the fittest. Inci- 
dental to this, however, the amount of pain and evil is enormous. 

Ph. Could you conceive a finite system, in which living organ- 
isms are struggling freely for existence under laws of which these 
organisms are for the most part unconscious, in which there should 
be no pain or imperfection ? 

L. No;I could not. 

Ph. Can man by the conscious recognition and observance of 
the laws of nature greatly diminish this relative evil ? 

L. Yes. 

Ph. And is man destined to be creation’s lord and crown ? 

L. It seems so. 

Ph. Is, then, provision made for the gradual extinction of evil 
and the triumph of good through the free will of man? 

L. There is. 

Ph. Making allowance for the imperfection necessarily in- 
herent in a finite system, and giving credit for the aim and tend- 
ency of the world toward perfection and happiness, does the 
design of nature indicate perfection of wisdom and benevolence 
in its author or not? 

ZL. So understood, the evidence, taken as a whole, points to a 
Being of infinite wisdom and benevolence. 

Ph. Adding, then, the evidence from the symbolism, the order- 
liness, and the design expressed in nature, to that which we have 
drawn from the universe as a symmetrical effect, and human in- 
telligence as involving an absolute reason as its ground, what are 
the attributes of God thus far discovered ? 

I. He is Absolute Reason; He is personal; infinite in 
power, perfect in wisdom, and giving evidence of benevolent 
intent. 
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Ph. For the fuller evidence of this last attribute, we must 
look to man, and his redemption. Shall we proceed to that ? 

L. I begin to see my old implicit faith returning to me in 
verified form, and I am eager to reach the conclusion. 

Ph. We began with the evidence of the Absolute Reason dis- 
closed by an analysis of man’s rational intelligence. It remains 
for us to consider the evidence of the Being of God contained in 
the total constitution of man. You remember that we agreed 
that the existence of personal beings implied that the Absolute 
Reason who is the ground and source of our personality must be 
personal, Now on the same principle, will it not be legitimate to 
infer that whatever our nature reveals as essential to its ideal, and 
indispensable for the realization of that ideal, must exist in the 
Being who is the Author and Source of human nature and of its 
‘ideals ? 

L. I should say the principle that the cause must equal or 
transcend the effect involved that. 

Ph. Have men ever been able to dispense with belief in a 
Power controlling their lives and taking cognizance of their deeds? 

I. Never, except in rare and exceptional cases due to artificial 
conditions or early prejudice. Still, the ideas of God which men 
have formed have often been horrible, crude, and fantastic. 

Ph. Have men’s ideas of the solar system always been free 
from crudeness and superstition ? 

I. By no means. 

Ph. And does the infinite variety of notions men have held 
about the solar system prove that there are no sun and planets ? 

LI. On the contrary, it is evident that there must have been a 
common basis of reality behind them all. 

Ph. And is it not the same with men’s various ideas of God ? 

I. It may be. 

Ph. Do you judge the earlier or the later views of astronomy 
to be true? 

I. I accept the later; because they express the results of 
more accurate and intelligent investigation. 

Ph. And are not the ideas of God which result from more 
mature reflection on man’s nature, man’s needs, and man’s ideals, 
entitled to supersede the crude, unreflecting views of ancient and 
uncivilized races ? 

I. That seems reasonable. 

Ph. We found that man’s intellectual constitution, as capable 
of knowing truth and of forming a scientific system of truth, 
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involved the Absolute Reason. Now could man be free to choose 
the ideals and determine the ends for which to strive and act if he 
were conscious of no absolute standard of character and worth? 

ZL. Obviously he could not be free to choose unless he knew 
what was worth choosing. 

Ph. Do the circumstances of external nature, and the animal 
appetites and desires within, furnish man with ideals which he can 
follow with self-approval and rest in with self-satisfaction ? 

I. Far from it. The ideal and the natural are quite as often 
at war. 

Ph. Moral worth, or righteousness, then, man gains by con- 
formity to an ideal or law which he did not create, and which 
nature did not give. Whence, then, can this ideal of worth or 
law of righteousness proceed ? 

ZL. It must come from the Author of man’s being: from the 
Absolute Reason ; from God. 

Ph. What, then, follows as to the character of God ? 

LI. He must be the fountain of moral worth ; He must be holy, 
just, and good. 

Ph. Apart from union with God through conformity to these 
divine ideals, have men or nations ever found rest or peace ? 

I. The search for human satisfaction elsewhere is proverbially 
vain and fruitless, and all substitutes for God as a basis for this 
peace-giving relationship have proved hollow and delusive. The 
godless life feeds only on the scattered fragments that fall from 
nature’s table; and logically leads to the conclusion that such a life 
is not worth living. 

Ph. It follows, then, that the holy character, the righteous 
will, of God is as imperative a demand of the practical reason of 
man as the Absolute Reason is a necessary presupposition of the 
theoretical reason of man. This concludes the evidence we have 
of the Being of God so far as that is given apart from historical 
Christianity. What is the conception which at this stage of the 
investigation you are able to form of God? 

I. God is the Absolute, Personal Reason, infinite in power, 
perfect in wisdom, and supremely holy, just, and good. 

Ph. It only remains to amplify our conception of these moral 
attributes. For this we must turn to the revelation of himself in 
Christ. 

LI, Why do you say in Christ, rather than in the Bible? 

Ph. For the same reason that I should say light comes from 
the sun, rather than say it comes from the window. Relatively to 
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us, situated as we are in this room, the window is just as essential 
and indispensable to our seeing as is the sun itself. But if we were 
out of doors we might see just as well without the window as with 
it. So to us, living centuries after Christ, the authentic record of 
the revelation is just as essential for our spiritual illumination as 
the revelation itself. Yet the first Christians saw the sun of 
righteousness just as clearly without the written Gospels and Epis- 
tles as we do with them. al 

I. Then you would say that the revelation of God recorded 
in the Scriptures consisted in Christ himself, his life, his deeds, 
his spirit, his grace, rather than in doctrines and precepts ? 

Ph. Most certainly. The crowning revelation of God is God 
himself manifested in the flesh. 

I. Perhaps the question I am about to ask involves a strange 
confession to come from one who has been brought up under 
orthodox influences, but it has troubled me a good deal. How can 
God be revealed in aman? It seems to me that the two ideas are 
contradictory. 

Ph. Iam afraid your difficulty is a common one. Men draw 
the line between the natural and the supernatural above man 
rather than below him; and it is no wonder that their ideas of the 
relationship between God and man become full of contradictions. 
They state the problem in terms which render it insoluble, and 
then think it strange that their professed solution is unthinkable. 

L. I must confess I do not see precisely what you are driv- 
ing at. 

Ph. Iam afraid my indignation at the procedure of so many 
of our recent theologians has led me astray. To come back, then, 
to the question you raised ; let me ask you wherein lies the incon- 
sistency of a revelation of God in a man? 

ZL. Why, God is infinite and man is finite. God is perfect 
and man is imperfect. 

Ph. In other words, you are saying that God is supernatural, 
while man is purely natural. What is it in man that is purely 
natural, — his flesh or his spirit, or both ? 

ZL. Ihad supposed both were... 

Ph. As a result of our sins, and our consequent separation 
from God, our spirits are in bondage. But, if you could conceive 
a human spirit perfectly responsive to the spirit of God, obedient 
to his will, expressive of his thought, animated by his righteous 
purpose, aglow with his love, would there be any imperfection 
attaching to such a spirit ? 
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I. Ishould say there would be none. 

Ph. In such a spirit, then, should we not behold the fullness 
of the Godhead bodily ? 

LI. We should. 

Ph. Does the historic Christ fulfill these conditions ? 

I. Ihave always believed that He does. In Him I see my 
highest ideal realized. 

Ph. Did Christ regard this fullness of spirit and perfectness 
of life as the attribute of himself, considered as an individual man, 
apart from God ? 

I. On the contrary, he was always saying, “I do nothing of 
myself,” “ As the Father gave me commandment even so I do,” 
“ The word which ye hear is not mine, but the Father’s who sent 
me. The words that I say unto you J speak not from myself: 
but the Father abiding in me doeth the works.” 

Ph. Is not then Christ a veritable revelation of God ? 

LI. Yes. If truth, goodness, grace, and love are the essential 
attributes of God, Christ is the crowning revelation of God. I 
see that my old idea of God as a semi-material form, remote in 
his immensity, great simply in a bigger finitude, was at the bottom 
of my difficulty. I see that, with such an idea of God, any idea of 
incarnation must seem absurd. On the contrary, it is of the very 
nature of spirit to go outside itself, to live in another, and to give a 
oneness to all in whom it dwells. I see that the fact that the Father 
gave his spirit to Jesus without measure must have made Him one 
with the Father, and therefore the authentic revelation of what 
the Father is. 

Ph. If by this digression we have come to recognize the fact 
that God has made a revelation of his very self in the person of 
the historic Christ, we may now ask, What are the qualities or 
attributes of God which Christ reveals ? 

LL. These attributes are goodness, truth, compassion, grace, 
love. The word which sums up the whole is redemption. 

Ph. Will you tell me then what redemption is? 

ZL. It is winning men back from their sins, and releasing them 
from the penalty of sin. 

Ph. These phrases are so often repeated nowadays from mere 
force of habit that I must press my question farther. What is 
sin ? 

ZL. Sin is the attempt of man to set himself up apart from 
God. 

Ph. And what is the penalty of sin? 
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ZL. It must be death, of course. The sinner shuts out the very 
breath of life from his soul. Completed sin would be death. 
We could no more live entirely apart from God than a pipe could 
give out water without a reservoir to draw from. 

Ph. Your insight into these matters is deeper, I must confess, 
than I had apprehended. Yet any one who lives an earnest life, 
and reflects on the basis of it, cannot miss the truth you have 
been stating. How, now, does God in Christ win men from sin 
and release them from its penalty ? 

ZI. His grace is so declared and attested in suffering and sacri- 
fice that none who sees what He is and what He has done can doubt 
that from such a God every penitent soul may receive full and 
free forgiveness for his sins. And then his life is so majestic, his 
spirit so great, his love so deep and tender, that he who sees Him 
as He is and yields to his influence has at once the Ideal of the 
Divine life before his eyes and the motive power to its attainment 
within his heart. 

Ph. When we began our conversation, I must confess I thought 
you somewhat dull and slow of understanding. But now that we 
come to the heart of the whole matter, I feel that I must learn of 
you. Compared to the evidence for the Being of God which this 
close, daily companionship with the personal Christ gives one, all 
other evidence, though solid and substantial, is, after all, cold and 
unmoving. 

LI. You have been so patient with me that I venture to trouble 
you with one question more. Is a belief in miracles consistent 
with such a faith as we have been coming to? 

Ph. What is your difficulty with them ? 

L. If God is Absolute Reason, I do not see how He can work 
capriciously. 

Ph. Who says He works capriciously ? 

LI. That is what miracles seem to imply. 

Ph. I see no such implication. 

LI. What is a miracle, then? 

Ph. A miracle is a work of God wherein by means of powers 
above those which He has placed in nature and ordinary men He 
holds in abeyance these ordinary powers, and accomplishes results 
which these ordinary forces and powers could not account for. 

I. Is there any analogy for such an overruling of a lower 
power by a higher? 

Ph. Chemical affinity overrules gravitation, holding up parti- 
cles which gravitation alone is all the time tending to pull down. 
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To a world in which gravitation was the only previously known 
force, chemical action would be as much a miracle as the raising 
of the dead is to us. In like manner, the root of the plant over- 
rules chemical affinity; and if the chemical constituents of the 
soil were conscious, the advent of a root-hair among them, and 
the commotion and dissolution it would cause, would be more of a 
marvel to these elements of the soil than the turning of water into 
wine is to us. The denial of the possibility of miracles can rest 
only on the baseless assumption that the powers familiar to our 
present knowledge are the only powers in the universe. Such an 
assumption logically leaves no place for any God other than the 
Pantheist’s sum-total of being. On such an assumption there is 
no power adequate to guarantee to man his immortality. 

L. This conception of a miracle as a manifestation of a higher 
power working according to laws yet undiscovered, coupled with 
the probability that there must be in God, as living personal 
spirit, these higher powers, throws some new light on the matter. 
Still, there are many difficulties connected with particular miracles 
which do not vanish so easily. 

Ph. A full discussion of the question of miracles would take 
us too far aside from our present purpose. Literary and histori- 
eal criticism must tell us whether a given account intended to set 
forth a particular event as an actual fact, or as the allegorical 
embodiment of an idea. From these sources we must learn, for 
instance, whether the books of Job and Jonah resemble more in 
literary structure and method “ A Winter’s Tale” and the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” or “ Hansard’s Debates” and Macaulay’s “ His- 
tory of England.” All I have attempted to show is that, in the 
numerous cases where there is no doubt as to the intention of a 
writer to include in a historical narrative accounts of the produc- 
tion by Divine power of results which the familiar powers of man 
and nature could not produce, there is no a priori ground for 
disbelief. 

We have now surveyed the various aspects of God’s revelation 
of himself. The different modes of revelation are continuous 
and progressive. We have found the existence of God to be 
involved in the nature of human thought. Applying thought to 
the universe as a harmonious manifestation of force; to- nature as 
symbolic and orderly, and realizing ideals and ends; to man as 
rational and moral; and to Christ as the historical Redeemer of 
men, — we have seen the outline gained by our analysis of thought 
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space and time. Before we say good-bye, will you state in a single 
sentence the outcome of our inquiry ? 

L. God reveals himself as Absolute Personal Reason, omnipo- 
tent and omniscient, perfect in goodness and holiness, and infinite 
in love and grace, seeking the redemption of sinful man, who can 
have no real life and blessedness apart from God. 


Such, in meagre outline, is the teaching of our author. As he 
remarks in the preface, the book has grown out of the needs of 
students; and, as every teacher knows, in setting forth views 
of this nature to minds unfamiliar with them a truth must be 
stated a dozen times to make sure that it is apprehended ; and 
as many more to make sure that it is not misapprehended. In 
this respect, perhaps, the book betrays excessively its pedagogical 
genesis. To readers fairly familiar with the ground, more com- 
pactness and conciseness of presentation would be a gain. 

The author gives evidence not merely of acquaintance with the 
names and shortcomings of the leaders of speculative thought in 
Germany and England, but, what in an orthodox theological treatise 
is comparatively rare, of an intense and sympathetic appreciation 
of their merits as well. Not that he is blind to the defects and 
excesses of systems like those of Kant, Hegel, Rothe, and Schleier- 
macher ; but, evidently, the present work would not be what it is, 
had these men never written. 

Candor and criticism, insight and reasoning, metaphysics and 
logic, clearness and depth, boldness and reverence, combine in an 
extraordinary degree to give this book a place on the not very 
large shelf of New England theological treatises that will exert 
an influence beyond the sect, the section, and the day that gave 
them birth. 

William De W. Hyde. 


Bowporn COLLEGE, Brunswick, ME. 





MORALITY AND RELIGION IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. 


In his argument before the Supreme Court in the Girard will 
case, Daniel Webster said: “ By the Christian world throughout 
its broadest extent, it has been and is held as a fundamental truth 
that religion is the only solid basis of morals, and that moral in- 
struction not resting on this basis is only building upon sand.” 
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One reason for choosing the above title for this article, rather than 
Morality in the Public School, is that I believe pure morality is 
the fruit of genuine religion, and that during the formative period 
of youth both moral and religious culture are indispensable to a 
proper education. In the present article let us consider the pro- 
priety and necessity of moral and religious culture in the public 
school, reserving for futnre consideration the means and methods 
to be used. 

If intellectual education were the ultimate end to be secured by 
school instruction, there would still be a propriety in setting be- 
fore the pupil his own religious well-being as a higher end to be 
attained. The intellect is a means to the activity of the sensibili- 
ties and the will, and finds its highest exercise in ministering to 
the moral and religious activity of these powers. Hence the cul- 
ture of the intellect can never be complete until it ministers to the 
religious well-being of the soul. 

Intellectual culture without religious culture may be an injury 
to the man as an individual and as a member of society. The fact 
that man can apprehend the thought of God in his works is, aside 
from the teachings of his revealed Word, a proof that man is made 
in the image of God; and, in the rudest stages of society as well 
as in the more advanced, men “ seek the Lord if haply they might 
feel after Him and find Him.” “There was in the heart of man, 
from the very first, a feeling of incompleteness, of weakness, of 
dependence, of whatever we like to call it in our abstract language. 
We can explain it as little as we can explain why a new-born child 
feels the cravings of hunger and thirst; but it was so from the first, 
and is soeven now. Man knows not whence he comes, and whither 
he goes ; he looks for a guide, a friend ; he wearies for some one on 
whom he can rest; he wants something like a Father in heaven. 
In addition to all the impressions he received from the outer 
world, there was a stronger impulse from within: a yearning for 
something that should not come and go like everything else ; that 
should be before and after, and forever ; that should hold and sup- 
port everything; that should make man feel at home in this 
strange universe.” 1 Man is in his nature formed to be the child 
of God. To develop the intellectual powers, to train and quicken 
the sensibilities, and not to direct the soul to the all-wise and 
loving Father, is to increase its longings and at the same time to 
render impossible its nobler aspirations and its serener satisfac- 
tions. The man of intellectual culture, “ without hope and without 
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God in the world,” is conscious of a sudden loneliness and a 
keener wretchedness because of his intellectual culture. “ Re- 
ligion is the tie that connects man with his Creator and holds him 
to his throne. If that tie be all sundered, all broken, he floats 
away a worthless atom in the universe; its proper attraction all 
gone, its destiny thwarted, and its whole future nothing but dark- 
ness, desolation, and death.” ! 

One’s power to injure his fellows is increased in proportion as 
he is trained and equipped if he is lacking that self-direction 
and that self-restraint which religious culture implies. Education 
without morality and religion but hastens the ruin of society. 
Such education prepares for adroitly evading just laws, for the 
selfish use of public funds, for misleading the multitude for selfish 
ends, and for breaking down the safeguards of legitimate busi- 
ness. Vice, crime, and anarchy receive their sturdiest support 
from godless men of intellectual power. By the aid of science we 
may perfect our means of communication, we may apply in new 
and wonderful combinations the forces of nature; but without 
morality and religion every improvement in mechanism must in- 
crease the enginery of evil. 

Morality rooted in religion is the basis of social order. He 
who “fixed the bounds of our habitation” has placed us in the 
realm of moral law no less than in the realm of physical law, and 
the one is as necessary to the welfare of human society as the 
other is to the perpetuity and perfection of the material universe. 
The stability and the value of our free institutions are determined 
by the moral condition of the body politic. A  self-governed 
state is possible only through the individual self-control of its 
citizens. Self-control is the subordination of one’s self to law. 
The only abiding law of conduct is moral law. It is the basis of 
all just civil law. This was recognized in the earlier legislative 
enactments of Massachusetts : — 

“Tt shall be the duty of the president, professors, and tutors of 
the university at Cambridge, and of the several colleges, of all 
preceptors and teachers of academies, and of all other instructors 
of youth, to exert their best endeavors to impress on the minds of 
children and youth committed to their care and instruction the 
principles of piety and justice and a sacred regard to truth ; love of 
their country, humanity, and universal benevolence ; sobriety, in- 
dustry, and frugality; chastity, moderation, and temperance ; and 
those other virtues which are the ornament of human society and 

1 Daniel Webster. 
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the basis upon which a republican constitution is founded,” etc. 
(G.S.. 38, § 11.) 

There is little education worthy of the name that leaves the 
moral and religious nature uncultured and untrained. Those who 
acknowledge this see, or think they see, insuperable obstacles in 
our public schools to the teaching of morality and religion. Not 
long since, the question we are now considering was under discus- 
sion in a gathering for literary and social purposes, when a young 
man, aspiring to a place in Congress, urged that morality could 
not be taught in the schools without teaching religion, and, as our 
political constitution disallows the teaching of religion, morality 
could not be taught. 

The genius of our political institutions and legislative enact- 
ments forbids the teaching of sectarianism in our public schools. 
But if sectarian dogmas, modes of worship, and systems of organ- 
ization are subtracted from any form of Christian religion, the 
religion is not taken away. That religion must be tenuous indeed 
that consists wholly in sectarian notions and forms. 

As a people, we need to apprehend that the grand religious 
truths which make up the body of religious doctrine and which 
are the correlatives of moral truths are not encased in the shibbo- 
leths of any religious sectarianism. We also need to apprehend 
that the body politic is not in its nature without morality. The 
state consists of persons, and takes into its unity the natures of 
the persons composing it. The utterances of Prof. J. L. Diman, 
of Brown University, an accomplished scholar and profound 
thinker, are in point. In his last oration before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society at Cambridge, delivered not long before his 
untimely death, he says: “Though the maxim of Winthrop be 
no longer true, in any literal application, that the civil state is 
reared out of the churches, yet the principle is eternally and un- 
changeably true that in the deeper life of the nation the spirit- 
ual and the temporal can never be divided. The mere government 
may be secular, but the state is built on everlasting moral founda- 
tions. . . . In its deepest analysis, the state is a moral person; in 
no other way could it serve as the agent and minister of that 
beneficent Providence by which history is invested with a moral 
order, and rendered luminous with an increasing purpose... . 
The principle of the separation of church and state receives an 
unwarranted and most pernicious interpretation when it is under- 
stood to mean, as it often is, that religion and politics occupy 
two wholly distinct provinces. . . . I cannot but think that our 
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American Christianity has come, of late years, to concern itself 
too exclusively with private and social needs, and has lost the 
masculine hold it once had on public duties.” 

Kent and Story, and others equally eminent among the accom- 
plished jurists of our land, have decided that our common law 
is based on Christianity. The state is, then, Christian. Shall it 
assert itself in the public schools in the interest of morality and 
religion? We cannot avoid the issue by attempting a neutral 
policy. Modern irreligion based on blank atheism is gaining 
ground by our timid inertness in caring for the highest interest of 
the public school. The arrant disbeliever and the agnostic ma- 
terialist are claiming it as their right that the teaching of the 
schools shall ignore Christianity. Irreligion is not a mere absence 
of religion, — a mere negation. It is a positive, intolerant, and 
implacable principle of action. Its slavish independence is more 
bigoted than any religious sectarianism. No student of the his- 
tory of the French Revolution is ignorant of its fruitage. 

The main end to be secured by the common school demands 
moral and religious culture. The ends of instruction are deter- 
mined by the nature of the pupil and by his external conditions. 
One end is to lead the pupil, through his own activity, into that 
state in which he will have the best use of his powers; another 
end is to fit him for the external conditions of his daily life. 
These two ends are culture and adaptation to the special sphere of 
one’s activity. Though these ends often conjoin and interpene- 
trate, they mark the distinction of the common and the technical 
school. The common school regards the good of the individual 
as determined by his nature; the technical school regards his 
strength and skill as a factor in human society. Teaching in the 
common school strives to form the man ; in the technical school it 
strives to form the workman. It may be claimed that the com- 
mon school should fit directly for the business in which the pupil 
is to engage. It can do this only so far as it prepares for every 
employment; and this leads us to exclude the technics of each 
employment and teach what is of general value in each. The 
work of the public school, then, properly is, to secure the sym- 
metrical development of the faculties of the man, physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral. Physical and intellectual without moral cul- 
ture is of little value and may prove positively injurious. 

Religious teaching and training are needful to moral culture, yet 
we do not deny that instruction in morals may be had without 
religious instruction. In one sense, the teaching of morals prop- 
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erly precedes religious instruction. The primal source of man’s 
knowledge of God is man’s knowledge of himself. The child’s 
native sense of right and wrong enables him to be taught moral- 
ity even before he recognizes the verities of religion. It is pos- 
sible in some degree to teach one the truths of morality, and to 
train in the practice of them, even if he denies and disbelieves all 
religious truth. The intuitive apprehension of right and wrong 
shows itself at the dawn of self-consciousness, and finds increasing 
opportunities for exercise as knowledge increases ; hence it should 
gain strength and precision as the faculties unfold. Ideas of right 
and wrong are the conscious product of every rational soul, whether 
cultured or uncultured, whether theistic or atheistic, whether 
Christian or heathen. Moral instruction, then, is the possibility 
and the duty of every teacher, whether religious teaching is al- 
lowed or forbidden. Logically, moral teaching must begin before 
religious teaching. We are taught by example before we can be 
taught by precept, by the seen before we can apprehend the un- 
seen. The very terms we use to denote the acts and attributes 
of Deity are terms first used to denote the acts and attributes of 
persons about us. The child can primarily be taught only by 
example and by reference to his own experience. It is evident, 
from the nature of the mind, whatever its previous acquisitions, 
that example and experience are the primal means of teaching. 
“‘ He that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he 
love God whom he hath not seen ? ” 

Morality, as distinguished from religion, is based on grounds in- 
dependent of the grounds of religious obligation. The rights of 
men determine moral duties; hence the teaching of morality is 
a duty of the teacher everywhere and at all times, independent of 
the claims of religion ; but I do not believe that so taught it ever 
has been or ever will be effective in determining conduct. Grant- 
ing that morality rests for its motive upon the perceived rights of 
men, how shall this motive be effective when selfishness has dark- 
ened the moral vision? Morality, it is said, finds support in our 
spontaneous sympathies and affections, and in a healthy mind 
these are ever on the side of morality; but what becomes of this 
support when a real or supposed injury awakens hatred or re- 
venge? Let the bloody annals of history make reply. Morality 
finds support in the natural consequences of wrong-doing ; but 
are these sufficient to deter from wrong-doing? Morality, it is 
said, is aided by public opinion ; but is not this aid wanting when 
public opinion is debased or indifferent, when the wrong is hidden 
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from the public, or when the wrong-doer is in position to scorn 
public opinion? Without religious enforcement, morality lacks 
motive. 

The Christian religion, and that is the religion that obtains 
among us, is adapted to energize the moral nature. It furnishes 
conditions and motives to a moral life above and beyond any that 
belong to morality alone. The rules of morality apply to the 
outward life, the religion of Christ reaches to the thoughts and in- 
tents of the heart, —to the central choice of the man. Christian- 
ity reveals the immortality of the soul, thus lifting its being and 
its nature above all that is transitory, and giving it, because of its 
unlimited possibilities, an infinite value. Moral law is revealed 
in our nature; but Christianity brings us into the presence of the 
Great Lawgiver, infinite in his love of the right, and hence ter- 
rible in his might against the wrong. The brotherhood of man, 
in all its tenderness and force, is felt only as we recognize the 
fatherhood of God, while the law of service taught by the life of 
Him “ who came not to be ministered unto but to minister” ren- 
ders a cold, calculating, selfish morality impossible. His life 
gave especial emphasis to self-sacrificing love and unfailing sym- 
pathy for men. All moral growth implies an ideal. Jesus, by his 
human life, enables every one apprehending Him to form a perfect 
ideal. Christianity utters a direct imperative to every listening 
soul to lead others into loving loyalty to God. It makes the moral 
well-being of man an end above all that is selfish or sordid. Re- 
ligion alone furnishes the motives and the sanctions needful to a 
genuine morality. 

Education that stops short of moral freedom is sadly incom- 
plete. Moral freedom is possible only as one subordinates himself 
to moral law. Religion furnishes the motives and the mental 
conditions which make it possible to subordinate one’s self to 
moral law. 

But the public school exists for the state as well as for the indi- 
vidual pupil. Some even claim that this is the chief object of the 
common school. Religious culture is needful to citizenship. His- 
tory shows that the interests of no state have been conserved 
without it. 

Social unity in the state requires that the fundamental religious 
beliefs which men hold should be emphasized. In no other way can 
they be so emphasized as by teaching them in our public schools. 
History shows that the disintegration of society comes by empha- 
sizing sectarian differences. To separate the children of our 
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public schools at stated times into divisions that they may receive 
instruction in the peculiar tenets of their parents, as some writers 
upon civics urge, would be to employ one of the most effective 
means of perpetuating classes in the state, with all the evils im- 
plied. National unity is not complete if secured by secular agen- 
cies alone. National unity is not to be secured by the enforced 
uniformity of an established church. There may be differences 
of administration while there is the common bond of admitted 
truth. A firm ground for national unity is found in the recogni- 
tion of the primal truths of our being, as embodied in Christian 
religion. It is historically fitting that these truths should be 
taught in the public school. Our public schools are the offspring 
of Christianity. The schools of Europe, whether Protestant or 
Catholic, are the offspring of Christianity. Germany, who has 
long claimed the first place in the world’s regard for her public 
schools, provides for religious instruction in the public school. 
Teachers are examined respecting their ability to give the religious 
instruction required, with the same thoroughness as they are ex- 
amined respecting their ability to teach other departments of the 
course of study. The most potent agency for blending those who 
seek a home on our shores into one people is the public school. 
It should in religious teaching apply the strongest bond of national 
unity. Whatever divergence there may have been and whatever 
there now is among our Christian sects because of the undue 
prominence given to sectarian dogmas, it must be granted that in 
the present generation the essentials of Christian faith are begin- 
ning to receive the recognition they deserve. The wordy battles 
of the clergy respecting the technics of their spiritual warfare 
and their brilliant encounters in single combat awaken less and 
less interest among the laity; but at the same time the laity are 
more and more ready to receive truth from whatever quarter it 
comes. While the diverse origin of our people demands and se- 
cures a wider toleration now than formerly, we are more clearly 
apprehending religious truths which we hold in common. In 
fact, one secret of the success of Moody and his co-workers is 
that large numbers of believers are ready to disregard all sec- 
tarian limitations that they may better apprehend the truth and 
the power of the essentials of the gospel of Christ. The historic 
intolerance of the clergy, whether Protestant or Catholic, is in its 
decadence, and what remains excites the disgust rather than the 
approval of the laity. Intelligent Catholics in America, if no- 
where else, know that Protestant Christians agree with them 
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respecting the essentials of Christian doctrine. Every intelligent 
Protestant should recognize this agreement. There is a common 
religious basis sufficient for religious teaching in the common 
schools. Catholics, and Protestants of every denomination, believe 
in God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. We believe in the 
providence and love of God, so aptly expressed in the opening 
words of the Lord’s prayer, “ Our Father,” — opening words, in one 
form or another, of the prayers of men of every age and of every 
condition, whether heathen or Christian. We believe in those 
moral laws contained in the Ten Commandments, — laws appre- 
hended in greater or less distinctness by the human soul, whether 
within or without the pale of Christianity. "We believe in Christ 
the Mediator and Redeemer. We believe in the authority of the 
Word of God, and agree respecting the import and application of 
its central truths. Upon the ground of this common belief, why 
should we not act together in securing religious and moral culture 
in the common school? The feasibility of acting together in the 
duties of practical religion and in teaching it are even more 
obvious. ‘“ All practical religion is comprehended in obedience 
to the command of Christ: ‘A new commandment I give unto 
you, that ye love oneanother.’” “In the kingdom of God there is 
but a single law, the law of brotherhood, — obedience to which is 
the one all-comprehensive requirement of the Deity, disobedience 
to which is sin.” ? 

The increasing tendency of men of every faith to regard Christ 
in his life and words and indwelling spirit, as the interpreter of 
Christianity, rather than the logical processes and traditional 
opinions of men, is a strong movement in favor of unity in the 
religious teaching of the public school. 

Differences of opinion as to modes of church organization, as to 
inferential truths, and as to traditional dogmas should not hinder 
us from acting together in securing the highest welfare of the 
public school. Differences of opinion respecting the province and 
the interpretation of the national Constitution do not prevent us 
from acting together to promote the common weal. We differ in 
our political partisanship, but we agree that constitutional law and 
the principles of civil government should be taught in our schools. 
We insist upon it. However widely scientific men may differ in 
their theories respecting the modes of chemical action or respect- 
ing the proper system of classification of animals, we insist that 
our children shall be taught the elements of chemistry and of 
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zodlogy in the public high school. The same is true of every 
other science taught in the public school. Shall we, because of 
sectarian differences, exclude the teaching of religious truth? 
Shall we hesitate in the public school to apply to the minds of 
our children those truths that have persisted in every vital faith, 
that have been a grand source of the greatness of the moral 
heroes of the past, and that have ever proved a means of the divine 
uplifting of the human soul? 
J. C. Greenough. 


State Norman ScHoor, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
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EDITORIAL. 





“THE ANDOVER REVIEW” AND ITS CRITICS. 


THE editorial article in the April number of the “ Review” on “The 
American Board as a Borrower of Men” seems to have called out no 
little adverse criticism from the denominational journals committed to 
the present management of the American Board. “The Congrega- 
tionalist ” led off with an expression of regret “that ‘The Andover 
Review’ should publish what must injure the American Board, without 
making certain beforehand that it accords with the facts.” “The Ad- 
vance’ followed with the assertion, through its Boston correspondent, 
that the editorial was “ based on a mistake from beginning to end, and a 
mistake that it is hard to excuse.” And “The Independent” concluded 
the arraignment in an elaborate editorial in the superior and supercilious 
style of a writer who appears to have been introduced into the editorial 
columns of the paper to stamp out the “ Andover heresy ” as if in imita- 
tion of the dispatch of Leslie’s “Short and Easy Method with Deists.” 

We confess to having been somewhat surprised at this outburst of 
indignation. For if it is not the policy of the present management of 
the American Board to exclude applicants from certain of our Congrega- 
tional seminaries, and to discourage students who are of like mind with 
the excluded applicants from applying at all, while at the same time 
welcoming applicants from other sources, then we acknowledge ourselves 
to have been stupidly in error. We have been told that we ought to 
have written to the Rooms of the Board to ask if this was really the 
policy entertained there. Why? What reason had we to doubt that 
this was the policy? Who would have, supposed, after the experience 
of the past months, that the public statement of it would have been 
questioned or denied! We confess that we are still at a loss to under- 
stand the sensitiveness manifested over what seemed to be a natural and 
necessary, if we may no longer be allowed to say an avowed, policy. 

But the question upon which we are arraigned is one of fact. We are 
charged with having given currency to a statement which had no founda- 
tion in fact, — with having based our editorial upon a “ mere rumor,” the 
falsehood of which we might easily have ascertained. 

What was the statement in question? It was in these words: “ Secre- 
tary Alden has, in private conversation, outlined the policy of the Board 
somewhat as follows: The places of the rejected candidates from our 
Congregational churches are to be filled by the appointment of candi- 
dates from the Presbyterian Church, on the ground that the latter has an 
abundance of young men without scruples on this theological tenet (that 
the fate of all the heathen is irrevocably fixed at death), but has not an 
abundance of money, whereas the American Board wants the men but 
has the money.” This statement was quoted, in connection with a remark 
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attributed to another of the Secretaries of the Board, from an open letter 
from Professor Ladd, of New Haven, to Ex-President Chapin of Beloit 
College, printed in the “ Boston Daily Advertiser” of March 3, 1887. 
No notice was taken of the statement till after its use by “The Andover 
Review ” a month later. Then followed the semi-denials in the criti- 
cisms upon the “Review” already cited. The criticism of “The Con- 
gregationalist ” called out a card from Professor Ladd (in the “ Adver- 
tiser” of May 6), entitled “Is it an Official Denial?” and concluding 
with the assertion: “The statement of my letter is not based upon un- 
trustworthy rumor, but upon the direct and unimpeachable testimony of 
ear-witnesses.”” Dr. Alden, in replying to this card, in a letter to Pro- 
fessor Ladd (“ Boston Daily Advertiser,” May 7),said: “I have no idea 
to what private conversation of mine you refer in your recent public 
allusion to some remark attributed to me in reference to the American 
Board ‘having money,’ and the Presbyterian ‘having men.’ But this I 
know, that the remark quoted conveys an entire misconception, both 
as to men and money, of whatever I may have intended to say.” After 
jocosely intimating that any hint from the Home Secretary that the 
American Board has a sufficiency of money may be taken as evidence 
that he has lost his wits, he adds: “ Equally incorrect is the remark 
attributed to me as to any ‘ outline of policy’ by which ‘the places of 
rejected candidates from the Congregational churches are to be filled 
by appointment of candidates from the Presbyterian Church.’ No ap- 
proach is ever made in this direction to Presbyterian churches, except in 
reply to inquiries. But we welcome, of course, applications both from 
Congregational and Presbyterian churches, which, during the past few 
months, have been more than usual. Applications, however, are not ap- 
pointments ; and we fear that our supply from Presbyterian churches 
will be, as usual, small.”” To this communication Professor Ladd made 
a full and explicit reply (“ Boston Daily Advertiser,” May 12), in which, 
after giving the evidence in support of the statement which he attributed 
to another Secretary, he said : — 


‘¢ And now as to the facts upon which was based that part of my statement 
which more directly concerns yourself. You will observe that in my letter I de- 
signedly put the matter in the mildest and most indefinite way. I said you had 
‘outlined the policy of the Board somewhat as follows.’ This was in a ‘private 
conversation ;’ but neither your auditors nor myself had the least reason to 
suppose that your communication was confidential, or that you would have any 
objection to its being reported. On the contrary, your remarks made on your 
auditors the impression that you were much pleased with the facts you were 
narrating, and considered it ‘providential’ that young men were coming to 
our Board from the Presbyterians in such large numbers, and that we had 
money to send them, whereas the Presbyterians had not. You mentioned 
this as though it were a way out of the difficulty about getting the needed 
men. You also spoke of a definite number of names of such men which you 
were expecting to bring before the Prudential Committee at a definite near 
time. In your recent letter you affirm : ‘I have no idea to what conversation 
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of mine you refer.’ And it is not very difficult to conceive how, in the many 
similar conversations which your responsible position must of late have re- 
quired that you should hold, you should forget the time, place, and exact lan- 
guage of this particular one. But I can assure you that your words made a 
great impression upon your auditors, that their memory of them is perfectly 
clear, and that their testimony is of the highest and most unimpeachable char- 
acter. And permit me to say I can see no reason why an officer of the Board 
who regards it as essential that every applicant for appointment shall be able 
positively to affirm that he does know that the fate of all the heathen is irrevo- 
cably fixed at death, and who finds at the same time that a large and increas- 
ing number of young men raised in Congregational churches cannot say this, 
should not regard it as ‘ providential’ that Presbyterian young men would in 
large numbers go out for the Board under these conditions, and that the Board 
has the money to send them.” 


We do not raise the question of veracity as necessarily involved in this 
correspondence, but we submit whether a failure to recall a given conver- 
sation is the equivalent of a positive recollection of it in time, place, and 
language, and whether any general opinions which one may entertain in re- 
gard to any subject are the equivalent of particular statements which one 
may make leaving a very definite impression upon the mind of one’s audi- 
tors. “The Independent” suggests a possible but rather singular explana- 
tion of the discrepancy in taking us to task for not ascertaining whether 
the remark attributed to the Home Secretary was not made in a “ mood 
of pleasant banter,” or as “a playful rejoinder to some threat of others.” 
We had not supposed that letters addressed to the Secretaries of the 
American Board, asking whether their remarks upon present issues were 
to be taken in earnest or in joke, would be very cordially received. And 
we very much doubt if the suggestion of “banter ” or “playful rejoin- 
der ” will be accepted by the constituency of the American Board as be- 
fitting the dignity and seriousness of the present emergency. No; the 
question is, Was there foundation in fact for the editorial article of which 
complaint has been made? We have offered the evidence in the case, to 
which we will add that we were cognizant of the authority for the state- 
ment at the time of writing, and that we supported the statement by the 
reports put out at the same time by the friends of the present manage- 
ment of the Board, that “students in Presbyterian seminaries are at this 
moment, in gratifying numbers, applying to the American Board for ap- 
pointment,” and “there is a good prospect that the Prudential Committee 
will have all the candidates the funds of the Board will enable them to 
send, and without commissioning any who hold new and unhappy specula- 
tions. Congregationalists not only are offering, but exceedingly promis- 
ing candidates from other denominations.” 

In view, therefore, of the explicit confirmation of the statement upon 
which the article was based, we not only consider ourselves as fully justi- 
fied in the article, but we conceive that the journals which accused us of 
misstatements and misrepresentations ought in honor to withdraw the 
accusation. Especially do we regard as entirely disingenuous the attempt 
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of “The Advance,” in its issue of May 12, to show that we deprecate 
the appointment of Presbyterian candidates by the Board, asking, “ Why 
is it not an equal crime for the Trustees of the Andover Theological 
Seminary to go outside of Congregational lines to find men to fill their 
chairs?” Our words were these, which we recall as a sufficient refuta- 
tion of this unjustifiable charge: ‘‘ For the men who come to us from 
other denominations to enlist in the service of the American Board, we 
have no other words than those of hearty welcome. We trust that we 
are willing to recognize and to honor the missionary spirit wherever it 
exists among young men in purity and breadth. But for the method 
which invites men from other denominations to the exclusion of men 
from the Congregational churches and seminaries, which is now the 
ruling method at the rooms of the Prudential Committee, we have only 
words of disapproval and condemnation.” And again: “ Catholicity re- 
quires of the Board the generous recognition of all evangelical Christians. 
It should never discriminate against applicants from other than the 
Congregational denomination. Neither should it discriminate against its 
own. Catholicity does not demand of the Board that it shall become an 
unnatural parent, turning its own children from its doors that it may 
entertain the children of strangers. That is a spurious catholicity whose 
gains are measured by its exclusions, which alienates by the very methods 
by which it seems to enlarge, which sacrifices obligations which are per- 
manent for ends which are transient.” 


AND now that we have been obliged to recur to one of the side issues 
in this present unhappy controversy, we take occasion to state once more 
the precise object of our contention, and the grounds upon which it rests. 

We contend for the appointment, by the American Board, of candi- 
dates for missionary service from our Congregational churches and sem- 
inaries, provided they are in all respects qualified for that service, who 
may not hold that the fate of all the heathen is irrevocably fixed at death ; 
and we make our contention upon two grounds : — 

First, we make it in the interest of theological sincerity. We are 
accused of having departed from the “ ancient and traditional” theology 
of the American Board. What was that theology? It rested upon two 
postulates, —the indispensableness to salvation of faith in Christ, and 
the limitation of the opportunity for salvation to this life. The former 
postulate was maintained, the latter was assumed. And from these pos- 
tulates the conclusion was drawn, which was accepted, believed in, and 
set forth in every variety of impression, of the immediate and universal 
perdition of the heathen. Minute calculations were made of the number 
of heathen in the world, as showing the number who were, with each 
year or day or moment, passing into final and irremediable perdition. 
Quotations illustrating this belief may be found in the pamphlet prepared 
not long since by the Rev. Dr, A. C. Thompson, now Chairman of the 
Prudential Committee, entitled “ Future Probation and Missions.” 
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How many, we ask, of the constituency of the American Board hold 
to this “ancient and traditional” theology? We venture to say, not 
one in five. We challenge the introduction, at the next meeting of the 
Board, of a resolution reaffirming this theology. The intimation has 
been made of late that it may be necessary to give up the next meeting 
largely to theological discussion. If such a discussion is the necessary 
method of setting aright the present issue, we welcome it in the interest 
of truth. We also welcome it as affording a test of reality in the hold- 
ing of opinions. Let the discussion allow the asking and the answering 
of questions. What was the ancient faith, and what are the present de- 
partures from it? What is the relative value or danger of these depar- 
tures? Of the two postulates of the early faith of the Board, which can 
be the more safely modified? Which is the more essential to an evangel- 
ical faith, — belief in the relation of the race to Christ, or in its relation to 
time? What is the gospel,—that men are saved in this life, or that 
they are saved by Christ? Which is the wider departure from ortho- 
doxy, and which doctrine is more disastrous to missions, —the doctrine 
which allows the possibility of salvation hereafter in the name of Christ 
and through the motive of his atonement to those who have not known 
Him here, or the doctrine of the sufficiency of the light of nature for 
those who have not the light of the gospel? Such questions as these are 
peculiarly pertinent in view of the recent tendencies of discussion. The 
main contention at present, against those who hold to the possibility of a 
future knowledge of Christ as a motive to salvation for those who have 
no such motive here, comes from those who hold, not to the doctrine of 
the universal perdition of the heathen, but to the doctrine of the suffi- 
ciency of the opportunity for their salvation under the light of nature. 
We do not mean that all who hold this doctrine are engaged in this con- 
tention. Far from it, by many and most honorable exceptions. But we 
mean that those who oppose most bitterly the hope which has been advo- 
cated upon the pages of this “‘ Review,” are beginning to put forth, as the 
safe alternative, the doctrine of salvation without the gospel. And it is 
these brethren who are demanding of us in the interest of orthodoxy, and 
of harmony in the management of the Board, that we give place to them 
by subjection; to whom we return the only answer appropriate to such 
a demand, — No, not for one hour. And with the answer we venture 
to add the advice in the interest of reality in opinion and of sincerity 
in faith, that they cease to put forth this modern theory of salvation as 
the natural and rightful heir.of the “ancient and traditional” theology 
of the American Board. 

And in the second place, we urge our case in the interest of fairness 
as between ministers and missionaries. What is there in ‘the missionary 
service which makes it unsafe for a missionary to be entrusted with a 
liberty commensurate with that of his brethren who stay at home ? What 
penance attaches to the act of consecration to the cause of Christ in 
heathen lands, that a missionary must needs mortify his mind and deny 
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himself the legitimate rights of thought?’ A minister at home may take 
part in- present discussions, and maintain his standing with his self- 
respect. By what authority is a missionary who ventures to speak or to 
write put under the ban? What minister, who has ventured to advocate 
the hope of the presentation of Christ in the future to those who have 
not known Him here, has been obliged to be reordained or recommissioned 
to preach the gospel? And why should there have been a suggestion of 
such a course in respect to a missionary? We grant the weight of all 
that may be said in behalf of unity of impression as of action in foreign 
fields. But here, as everywhere, the formal yields in the last analysis 
to the spiritual. Uniformity is not the equivalent of unity, nor the 
necessary sign of it. And there can be no real unity without liberty. 
Certainly it cannot be possible to maintain for long time the high moral 
and intellectual standard requisite for the missionary service, if a sharp 
distinction is to be made in respect to liberty of thought and faith be- 
tween the man who works at home and the man who works abroad. For 
this reason we are inclined to advocate the use of councils in determining 
doctrinal fitness for service abroad or at home. Not that we find in the 
plan of councils a solvent of all present difficulties, but because it offers 
itself as the most available method of insuring the same rights in the 
church for ministers and missionaries alike. 

It is upon these grounds that we press the appointment of candidates 
from our Congregational churches and seminaries who have every quali- 
fication for the missionary service, except, as it is so regarded at present 
at the rooms of the American Board, the disqualification arising from 
the unwillingness to affirm that the fate of all the heathen is irrevocably 
fixed at death. And in the interest of personal liberty, in the interest of 
sincerity in the holding of faith, and in the interest of what we believe 
to be a true and consistent orthodoxy, we purpose to adhere to this issue 


patiently and in perfect assurance till the question is settled, and settled 
right. 


THE REJECTION OF AN OVERTURE TO THE PRUDENTIAL COM- 
MITTEE OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


Tue following correspondence appeared in the “ The Christian Union” 
May 19. It forms an important part of the record on which the Chris- 
tian public will form its judgment of the policy adopted by the present 
management of the American Board. 

ANDOVER, Mass., April 13, 1887. 
To the Prudential Committee of the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions. 

GENTLEMEN : —We both have applied to you for appointment as missiona- 
ries and have been deferred. We trust this decision is not final. We have 
had for many years a special interest in the work of foreign missions, and par- 


ticularly in the work of the American Board. We are members of the Con- 
VOL. VII. — NO. 42. 43 
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gregational body, and sons of missionaries of the Board.. More than this, we 
believe that we are specially called by the Providence of God to enter person- 
ally into our Master’s service as missionaries. Our call we conceive to be the 
recognition of the need of the heathen for the gospel, and the present want of 
missionaries, atid our ability with Christ to meet and satisfy a part of this 
need and this want. The want of missionaries for India and Japan is urgent. 
Our growing apprehension of the necessity of the heathen will not allow us 
to give up our long-cherished purpose while there is hope that we may under- 
take its accomplishment. Hence we are compelled to return to you with our 
appeal that we may be sent as missionaries. So far as we are aware, there is 
no obstacle save an opinion concerning God’s probable manner of saving men 
to whom the gospel has not here been preached. We cannot think that this 
ought to relieve us of the duty or exclude us from the privilege of bearing 
the glorious gospel of the blessed God to dying men. We cannot but hope 
in this trying experience that you do not fully understand us ; that you do not 
appreciate our great desire, our one determination, to ‘‘ preach Christ and Him 
crucified ” to men that are lost ; nor the proportion and emphasis of our doctrinal 
opinions. We ask leave, therefore, brethren and fathers, to state once moré 
our position as sincerely and truthfully as we can, and not without dependence 
upon the help promised us from above. 

We believe in one God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and in his absolute 
perfection, that is, in his infinite mercy, justice, holiness, righteousness, and 
love. 

We believe that man is his creature, made in his image, capable of know- 
ing God and of loving and obeying Him; capable also of free choice in his 
love and obedience ; but that, contrary to the beneficent law of his being, he 
exercised this choice selfward. The result of this act was absolute separation 
from God and the ruin of the soul. 

We believe, then, in sin, —the awful guilt of it, the justice of its condem- 
nation and its punishment by a holy and loving God, and in the absolute neces- 
sity of the eternal punishment of eternal sin. 

We believe that God will save men who will accept salvation, and that for 
this purpose He gave his only begotten Son, Jesus Christ our Lord, who is able 
to save to the uttermost all who come unto God through Him. 

We believe that for this great salvation it was necessary that the eternal 
Word of God should become flesh, that the Son of God should become also 
Son of Man ; and we believe that he was incarnate, “conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.” 

We believe that it was necessary also for Him to suffer and die in order 
to become a propitiation for our sin, to make atonement for us, and to 
reconcile us to God, if He would save us from sin and give us power to become 
sons of God and to inherit eternal life ; and we believe that He did thus suffer 
under Pontius Pilate, “‘ was crucified, dead, and buried, and that He rose from 
the dead,” and entered into his glory, where He sitteth at the right hand of 
God the Father Almighty. 

We believe in the Holy Spirit, the third member of the blessed Trinity, and 
in the necessity and efficacy of his regenerating and sanctifying work. 

We believe the Bible is the inspired Word of God, written by holy men as 
they were moved by the Holy Spirit ; that it is the only infallible rule of faith 
and practice. . 


We believe that man remains free in his sin, that freedom is so inwrought 
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into his nature that God can only deal with man for purposes of salvation and 
sanctification through his free codperation with God. 

We believe rejection of the gospel offer of forgiveness and salvation endan- 
gers the power to repent, and determines the soul toward eternal sin. This 
determination takes place through the beneficent law of God in man’s nature 
that character tends to permanence. In the soul united through Christ to 
God, this law of permanence becomes the savour of life unto life, but, in the * 
soul apart from God and Christ, it becomes the savour of death unto death. 

We believe, therefore, that the heathen without Christ are lost ; we believe, 
also, that unless found by Him, or if rejecting Him when offered to them, they 
are lost forever. 

We believe that because God hath appointed a day in which He will judge 
the world by that man whom He hath ordained, therefore He “now,” — that 
is, at the time of hearing the gospel message, — “ commandeth all men every- 
where to repent.” We believe that without this gospel message there still 
remain “the times of ignorance which God overlooked,” but that with this 
gospel message comes the decisive opportunity and obligation to repent. 

As to future things, we believe that the supreme fact revealed is the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ in glory to judgment. This judgment we believe 
is final. In it every one’s destiny is determined by his acceptance or rejection 
of the offer of salvation through Christ, made before his character is unalter- 
ably fixed. Those who have accepted the offer of salvation will live forever 
with God in blessedness. Those who have rejected this offer will be forever 
apart from God in sin and guilt and shame and misery. 

We believe that rewards and punishments will be administered to all accord- 
ing to the true merits and demerits of every man on the basis of individual 
opportunity and his use of the same. 

As to other and subordinate questions which must arise in every mind, but to- 
ward which the church has ever had a broad catholicity, we merely claim the 
liberty of the gospel. 

We wish, moreover, to express in the strongest terms our intention to work 
in harmony with all faithful ministers of Christ. We disclaim any wish to 
further the interests of party or sect. We wish to preach the gospel. 

For, finally, the end we seek is the acceptance by the heathen of the gospel, 
for which this life furnishes sure opportunity, and thus to win the triumph of 
the kingdom of Christ. This will secure present and eternal happiness and 
holiness to both individuals and society. Our motives are the love of Christ 
and his command, and our love for Him and for men. Our one purpose under 
these motives and for these ends is to “ preach Christ and Him crucified.” With 
this statement we renew our application to be sent to the heathen as mission- 
aries of the American Board. 

Yours respectfully, 
WituraM H. Noyes, 
Dante Tempie Torrey. 


ANDOVER, Mass., April 25, 1887. 
Dr. N. G. Clark, Foreign Secretary of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. 
Dear Dr. CLark : —We have received and carefully considered your kind 
letter of the 22d inst. We agree with you that it may be well to emphasize 
still more than we have already done “ our intention to work in harmony with 
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all faithful ministers of Christ,” if by doing so we can impress this intention 
more deeply upon the Committee. We reaffirm and emphasize, therefore, the 
closing articles of our letter of the 13th inst. to the Committee. We have but 
one desire. We wish to preach to living men the gospel of repentance and 
faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ. We sympathize heartily with the spirit 
of forbearance and Christian love in the interest of which your letter is writ- 
ten. We desire that spirit in our work the more we see what it is doing and 
can do to relieve the present embarrassments. 

For the success of our work we do most heartily trust to those great truths 
held in common by all our churches. These truths are the appointed means of 
salvation; and the great hope of our lives is that the Holy Spirit may use us in 
taking these things of Christ and showing them unto men for their regenera- 
tion and sanctification. At the same time we are mindful that it is our duty to 
“rightly divide the word of truth,” and that, in teaching even revealed truth, 
regard must be had to times and seasons. Still more do we feel the need of 
considerateness and caution in the expression of truth implicitly rather than 
explicitly revealed, and of our mere opinions. We recognize the obligation 
now and at all times resting upon us to make clear distinction between “the 
commandment we have received of the Lord” and that which is simply “after 
our judgment and in which we think that we have also the Spirit of God.” The 
expression of our views and opinions shall be, not for the advantage of self 
or party, but always and only for the vindication of God’s character and God’s 
truth in the eyes of men. We are determined to “study the things that make 
for peace ” so far as may be consistent with our integrity and loyalty to the 
truth. When it is necessary to express our opinion upon controverted points, 
a reference to Scripture statement would often be sufficient, and in such refer- 
ence it is our earnest intention to be ingenuous, and not “handle the Word of 
God deceitfully.” If in justice it be due to the truth that Scripture be explained, 
we purpose in all humility to interpret the Scripture as God shall help us. 
This we are to do always in the fear of God, dependent upon Him and respon- 
sible to Him, that we may be accounted faithful stewards of that which He has 
intrnsted to us. 

With hearty thanks for your sympathy and counsel, and with hope for the 
confidence of the brethren in us and our one purpose to do our Master’s work 
as He himself by his Spirit of truth shall guide us, 

We remain sincerely and respectfully yours, 
Wiiuram Horace Noyes, 
DantEL TEMPLE TORREY. 


Boston, April 20, 1887. 
Mr. W. H. Noyes, Andover Seminary. 

My pEAR Mr. Noves: — Dr. Clark has placed in my hands, for presentation 
to the Prudential Committee, your request of the 13th inst. Upon looking it 
over, I find no reference to the ground of the action of the Committee in your 
case, as explained at your request in my letter to you of June 24, 1886, namely, 
your views upon what has hitherto been regarded as the Scriptural doctrine 
that the issues of the final judgment are determined by the things done in the 
body, as expressed in the articles of faith of many of our churches. I write to 
inquire if your views are modified upon this subject, so that you could now ac- 
cept the view commonly held by our churches in the spirit of the action taken 
by the Board at its last annual meeting. 
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That action was expressed in the following words: “The Board is con- 
strained to look with grave apprehension upon certain tendencies of the doctrine 
of a probation after death, which has been recently broached and diligently 
propagated, that seem divisive and perversive, and dangerous to the churches 
at home and abroad. 

“In view of those tendencies they do heartily approve of the action of the 
Prudential Committee in carefully guarding the Board from any committal to 
the approval of that doctrine, and advise a continuance of that caution in time 
to come.” 

This action of the Board is interpreted by the Committee as forbidding them 
to appoint candidates who hold the hypothesis of a future probation. 

If you can assure us that you do not hold this hypothesis, and accept the 
usual view of the churches as to the Scriptural teaching upon this subject, it 
will give us all great delight. Such an assurance I should be glad to receive 
from you, in enclosed envelope, that I may present it, in connection with your 
recent communication, to the Committee. 

So hoping, I remain most truly yours, E. K. ALDEN, Sec. 


ANDuvER, Mass., April 22, 1887. 
To the Rev. E. K. Alden, D. D. 


Dear Sir :— Your letter of April 20 is at hand, and contents noted. In 
reply I may say: The action of the Board taken at its last annual meeting 
seemed to me to leave the way open to the Prudential Committee to take 
such action as they saw fit in individual cases ; that the action was not a pro- 
hibition to commission those who held in any form a hypothesis of grace 
after death, but that the spirit of the action was simply cautionary. My un- 
derstanding of the action of the Board seemed to be justified by the action 
of the Prudential Committee in its appointment of Rev. Robert A. Hume. 
His position, as published, is substantially that taken by Mr. Torrey and me, 
expressed in our letter to the Prudential Committee dated April 13. If the 
action of the Prudential Committee in the appointment of Mr. Hume has not 
committed the Board to an approval of all the opinions held by him, but has 
been at the same time in the spirit of the action taken by the Board, then, 
Mr. Torrey and I thought, the same action might be taken in our cases. We 
also feared that the proportion and emphasis of our doctrinal opinions did not 
stand in their true light before the Prudential Committee, and therefore we 
have attempted, in our letter of April 13, to set before them our opinions in 
such manner as to prevent misunderstanding. My own previous statement of 
belief I do not wish to withdraw, but trust that the letter of April 13 will 
remove any misapprehension on the part of the Committee as to my position. 

Yours sincerely, Wii11am Horace Noyes. 


. Boston, April 20, 1887. 
Mr. D. T. Torrey, Andover Seminary. 

My. DEAR Mr. Torrey : — Your letter of the 13th inst., renewing your re- 
quest for missionary appointment, also additional testimonials, were placed in 
my hands yesterday by Secretary Clark, to present in due form to the Pruden- 
tial Committee. As you make no reference in your communication to the 
grounds upon which the action of the Committee in your case, taken February 7, 
was based, namely, your written statement of February 2, that you hold the 
‘‘ hypothesis of future probation for those who have not the gospel,” I write 
to inquire if you still hold this hypothesis, as presented in that statement. The 
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action of the Committee which was communicated to you was, as you remem- 
ber, in the following words : ‘‘ In view of the declaration of Mr. Torrey in his 
written statement, that he holds ‘the hypothesis of future probation for those 
who have not the gospel,’ — this declaration being accompanied with his rea- 
sons for holding the hypothesis, —it was unanimously agreed that, in accord- 
ance with the instructions received from the Board at its last annual meeting, 
the Committee has no option but to decline to appoint the candidate so long as 
he holds these views.” 

If you can send us the pleasant information that you have given up these 
views, and now accept those which are commonly held on this subject by our 
evangelical churches, I need not say to you that you will give us all great joy. 
I shall be glad to hear from you on this point in enclosed envelope, that I may 
present to the Committee your reply in connection with the communication 
already received. 

Hoping all may be favorable, I remain yours fraternally, 
E. K. A.pen, Sec. 


ANDOVER, Mass., April 22, 1887. 
Dr. E. K. Alden. 

Dear Sir :— Your letter of the 20th inst. received. In reply let me say 
that Mr. Noyes and'I did not prepare the letter of April 13 to the Prudential 
Committee for the purpose of reaffirming or of withdrawing any statement 
which we have made. We simply wish, for reasons which we state, to ask for 
a reconsideration of the question of our fitness for appointment as mission- 
aries of the Board. So far as I am individually concerned, the main reason 
for asking this reconsideration is my apprehension that the Committee may not 
understand my true position and the reasons which govern my application for 
appointment. I was examined by the Secretaries in particular only upon future 
probation. In the written statement which I was requested to make for the 
Committee this point only was asked for. And in the decision of the Commit- 
tee, as reported to me, “ that the Committee decline to appoint while the can- 
didate holds these views,” the same prominence seemed to me to have been 
given to this subordinate matter at the expense of the great positive doctrines 
of our faith. I have thought, therefore, that I might properly ask of the 
Committee to grant me another hearing, and judge me by my full holding of 
Christian truth and somewhat more explicit testimonials of conduct in church 
and student life, and in teaching, preaching, and pastoral service. In view of 
these new grounds, let me, through you, beg the Committee not to withhold 
my appointment. As to whether I still hold a continued or future probation 
for unevangelized heathen as a hope resting in Scripture, pardon me if I simply 
say that I have endeavored to make my statement full and explicit, and that I 
offer it as such. 

Yours respectfully, DanreEL TEMPLE TORREY. 


Boston, May 10, 1887. 
Mr. W. H. Noyes, Andover Seminary. 

My pear Mr. Noyes :— Your request of the 13th ult. to the Prudential 
Committee, with your reply of the 22d ult. to my letter of inquiry in relation 
to any modification on your part of your previous statement to the Committee, 
was presented at the next meeting of the Committee upon the 26th ult., and, 
after careful consideration at that meeting and subsequently of all matters 
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involved in the question, the following action has been approved by the Com- 
mittee :— 

While recognizing the ability of the revised and carefully prepared state- 
ment of Messrs. Noyes and Torrey of their religious belief, yet, in view of the 
declaration of Mr. Noyes that he does not withdraw his previous statement in 
relation to the ‘‘ belief in a continued probation” for “ those who die without 
the knowledge of Christ,” and that he regards this belief as “in harmony with 
Scripture,” and one which “ honors Christ in giving completeness to his work,”’ 

. “a necessary corollary” of a belief in “the universality of the atone- 
ment,” it was agreed that, in accordance with the instructions received from 
the Board at its last annual meeting, the Committee has no option but to de- 
cline to appoint the candidate so long as he holds these views. 

I will take occasion to renew the expression previously given you of our 
warm interest in yourself personally, and our earnest desire and hope that 
your views upon the important subject referred to may in due time be so 
modified that your longing for foreign service under the care of the Board 
may yet be gratified. 

Yours respectfully, E. K. ALDEN, Clerk of Com. 


Boston, May 10, 1887. 
Mr. D. T. Torrey, Andover Seminary. 

My pear Mr. Torrey :— Your request of the 13th ult. to the Prudential 
Committee, with your reply of the 22d ult. to my letter of inquiry in relation 
to any modification on your part of your previous statement to the Committee, 
was presented at the next meeting of the Committee upon the 26th ult., and, 
after careful consideration at the meeting and subsequently of all matters 
involved in the question, the following action has been approved by the Com- 
mittee : — 

While recognizing the ability of the revised and carefully prepared state- 
ment of Messrs. Noyes and Torrey of their religious belief, yet, in view of the 
declaration of Mr. Torrey that he does not withdraw his previous written state- 
ment, namely, “I hold the hypothesis of a future probation for those who have 
not the gospel,’’ this statement being accompanied with his reasons for holding 
this hypothesis, one of which is as follows: “Because this hypothesis is not 
without support in Scripture, and is confirmed by what we may reasonably 
expect God will do for men in view of the revelation of himself made in 
Jesus Christ,” it was agreed that, in accordance with the instructions received 
from the Board at its last annual meeting, the Committee has no option but to 
decline to appoint the candidate so long as he holds these views. 

I will take occasion to renew the expression previously given you of our 
warm interest in yourself personally, and our earnest desire and hope that 
your views upon the important subject referred to may in due time be so 
modified that your longing for foreign service under the care of the Board 
may yet be gratified. 

Yours respectfully, E. K. AupEn, Clerk of Com. 


WE apprehend that the point on which this correspondence will shed 
for many persons the most light is the spirit which is now dominant at 
the Missionary Rooms. No one can read the letters from the candidates, 
dated April 13 and April 25, without being impressed, not merely with 
their spontaneity and ingenuousness, but also with the strong desire of 
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the writers to remove difficulties in the way of their appointment. Their 
communications are manifestly an overture in the interest of conciliation 
and of relief from embarrassments. How has this overture been met ? 

First, the Home Secretary claimed jurisdiction over the papers, and 
they were transferred to him by Dr. Clark, —a conventional transaction 
not without significance, but on which we need waste no words. Then, 
instead of presenting the application to the Committee, he despatched to 
the applicants letters which ignored all the pains which they had taken 
to put before the Committee a symmetrical statement of their doctrinal 
position, and to show with what degree of emphasis they held their opin- 
ions, and in what spirit they desired to engage in missionary service. As 
though nothing of this sort had been attempted, they were asked the 
same question raised in the beginning. Since their re-application showed 
plainly that they did not accept the dogma of the absolutely decisive na- 
ture of this life for every human being, the Secretary’s letters cannot be 
regarded as other than diplomatic. He knew perfectly well, when he 
wrote the letters of April 20, that the candidates had acknowledged with 
perfect frankness, in the communication which he was answering, that, in 
some sense, they did “ hold the hypothesis of a future probation.” What 
they had attempted was, to explain in what sense they entertained it, with 
what spirit and practical aim. All this the Secretary brushed aside, and 
sought to draw the candidates into precisely the position in which he put 
them in their first application. ‘Do you “hold the hypothesis?”’ If 
they said “No,” then they could be understood to have retracted state- 
ments in their last application ; if they said “ Yes,” then the Committee 
could be asked if it purposed to make a retraction. The aim is obvious, 
— to reduce the whole question again to a single issue, unmodified by 
any explanations and concessions. It was diplomatic. Whether it was 
worthy of a Secretary of the American Board, or the proper way in which 
to meet the frankness and Christian earnestness of the candidates, we 
leave to our readers to judge. 

We ask them to consider also the method and spirit of the closing letters 
of the correspondence. * \ 

Mr. Noyes had waited nearly a year from the time of his first appli- 
cation, and was on the eve of graduation from his seminary. He was as 
earnestly desirous as ever of laboring in India, to which country he is 
drawn by many special ties, and where there is the most urgent need of 
speedy reinforcement. Joining with a classmate, who also desired to 
make a renewed application, he sent the letters we have printed. All the 
circumstances of the case urged to every concession consistent with integ- 
rity, and to the most ample explanation possible of everything that had 
excited opposition. His character, which is well known to the Secretary, 
gave force to every word he subscribed in these letters. They were ad- 
ditional to and explanatory of the original statements. The Secretary, 
as we have seen, first ignored all explanations, and raised the original 
issue unrelieved. Finally, he sent Mr. Noyes, under the approval of the 
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Committee, a letter in which the basis is laid for his rejection in phrases 
picked out from different portions of a “ correction” eleven months old 
(June 17, 1876) of the Secretary’s report of an interview wach the appli- 
cant. We were some time in finding all these phrases. They are se- 
lected, assorted, and taken entirely out of their order and connection. For 
instance, the words “ a necessary corollary” are found near the beginning 
of what is a long document, while the phrase first quoted by the Secre- 
tary is many paragraphs further on. More important is the stripping 
the phrase of its qualifying accompaniments. It is found in this para- 
graph : — 

“3. A prominence is given to certain views which were drawn out in reply 
to questions as though they were principal articles in my belief, whereas I con- 
ceive these views as to the continuance of probation to be at best only a co- 
rollary of other beliefs as to the universality of the Atonement. To me it 
seems a necessary corollary, but none the less a corollary.” 

The Secretary quotes the words “necessary corollary”! Men of un- 
biased judgment will wonder why it was necessary to go back so far, in 
view of what was submitted in the letter of April 13, 1887, and of its 
introductory petition: ‘‘ We ask leave, therefore, brethren and fathers, 
to state once more our position as sincerely and truthfully as we can, and 
not without dependence upon the help promised us from above.” They 
will ask why, if this statement gave no ground for rejection, and yet was 
ample and full, evading nothing, it could not have been accepted; why 
it was necessary to recur to a paper it was designed to supersede; and 
especially why it was important thus to pick out particular phrases, dislo- 
cate them, and divorce them from their connections? This is precisely 
what the Secretary has done, and again we leave to our readers to draw 
the appropriate inference. 

The treatment of Mr. Torrey is of the same sort. Upon his first ap- 
plication the Secretary sent him his creed, now called, we believe, a 
“Memorandum.” Mr. Torrey accepted it in full, with the single excep- 
tion of a clause which seemed to deny to the unevangelized heathen any 
access of the motives of redemption. In answer to inquiries from the 
Secretary, he used the phrase quoted by the latter in the final letter of 
May 10: “I hold the hypothesis of a future probation for those who 
have not the gospel.” In a letter to Secretary Clark (February 4), sub- 
sequent to the one in which this phrase occurs, Mr. Torrey wrote: “I 
hold future probation as an hypothesis of the way in which God may 
bring to men who have not here had the gospel their opportunity of 
accepting Christ.” Five times the word ‘as’ is used in this brief letter 
in this way, showing the writer’s meaning to be that he holds the hope in 
question as an hypothesis, or hypothetically. The Secretary may not 
have examined this letter, though it contains a message to him and was 
written before he presented Mr. Torrey’s case to the Committee in the 
first instance. But he has had ample opportunity to learn that the phrase 
he quotes means no more than the one we have cited. Why does he al- 
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ways select the former? Why does he make it conspicuous? Why does 
he ignore all subsequent information and explanation ? 

We cannot but think that the appeal to the action of the Board at Des 
Moines betrays the same spirit. The construction put by the Secretary, 
and those of the Committee who agree with him upon the Chapin amend- 
ment, has already been reviewed by us, and we will not re-argue the ques- 
tion here. It is at most a possible interpretation for those who desire to 
find it. Opportunely for the truth, but rather awkwardly for the Com- 
mittee, scarcely had this body voted? that under this amendment it “has 
no option,” when its author appeared in “ The Boston Daily Advertiser ” 
(May 12), affirming practically just the opposite, and giving satisfactory 
reasons, apart from his own understanding of what his amendment meant, 
why so forced an interpretation ought not to, and cannot fairly, be 
put upon it. We should be glad, if we had space, to publish Dr. Chapin’s 
letter. Though strongly conservative in tone, it leaves the way open to 
such an adjustment as it was the hope of the applicants might be secured, 
but which has for the present been rejected. 

Such a result must be temporary. The spirit shown by the Home Sec- 
retary and now ascendant in the Committee cannot long reign. The young 
men who have been rejected are both sons of missionaries, and of excep- 
tional qualification in all respects for missionary service.?_ They are not 
men to make trouble in any mission. The Committee has had a rare 
opportunity of showing that it knew how to combine a thoroughly cau- 
tious policy with a wise discretion and a conciliatory spirit. The facts 
which we have stated will enable the public to judge how it has used 
this opportunity. 


1 We presume by a majority vote. Dr. Alden, in his letter to Mr. Torrey 
of April 20, says: “It was unanimously agreed.” We are informed that this 
is a mistake. Afterwards he omits the word “unanimously,” but retains 
“agreed,’’ meaning, we suppose, agreed to by those who passed it, that is, a 
majority. 

2 This is conceded, we believe, at the Rooms. For information, we print a 
single testimonial to one of the candidates from a layman. It will sufficiently 
indicate what sort of men it is the present policy to reject : — 


To the Prudential Committee of A. B. C. F. M. 


GENTLEMEN : — Having learned that Mr. Torrey, of Andover T. S., has an 
application pending before your honorable body for missionary service in 
Japan, I respectfully beg to submit to you my opinion of his qualifications for 
the position, deduced from my attendance upon his ministry here. He came 
here last June, and I have been present at every service he has held, and can 
bear cheerful testimony to his faithful advocacy of “the faith once delivered 
to the saints” pure and simple, to his spirit of consecration and earnest devo- 
tion to Jesus ; to the boldness, discretion, and fidelity with which he has de- 
clared the whole counsel of God; to the marked increase of religious interest 
in the congregation; to the additions to the church both by letter and profes- 
sion; to his growing salutary influence over the young men of the congrega~ 
tion; and to the gifts of body, mind, and heart which so abundantly qualify him 
for eminent usefulness in the field to which he so ardently aspires. 


J. D. Putnam. 
LynpEBoRO’, N. H., April 18, 1887. 
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While writing these comments on the above correspondence, a public 
journal has been put into our hands containing a circular sent by a com- 
mittee, appointed at a meeting held in the city of New York, to certain 
carefully selected members of the corporation of the Board, for the pur- 
pose of securing their attendance at Springfield. We refer to this circu- 
lar now simply for its testimony to a single point relevant to the subject 
of this editorial. The action of the Prudential Committee in its rejection 
of such men as Messrs. Morse, Noyes, and Torrey is sometimes defended 
by the following argument: The prescribed dogma is the established 
faith of the churches, or (as the Secretary repeatedly asserts in the fore- 
going correspondence, and often elsewhere) it is ‘the view ‘commonly 
held’ by our churches,” and therefore the Committee ought not to permit 
any deviation from it, such variance having the support of only an unim- 
portant and indeed insignificant minority of its constituency. What now 
appears? Months before the meeting at Springfield, the supporters of 
the policy of Secretary Alden, and of a majority of the Committee, deem 
it necessary to hold a secret conference, appoint a committee, and in- 
struct them to take active and energetic measures to protect this policy 
from being repudiated by the Board! When it is still further remem- 
bered that this Board is a close corporation, whose membership is in no 
small degree the indirect creation of the Prudential Committee, comment 
becomes superfluous. The circular is signed by John E. Todd, Pastor 
Church of the Redeemer, New Haven, Conn. ; Burdett Hart, Pastor First 


Congregational Church, New Haven, Conn. ; and Michael Burnham, Pas- 
tor First Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass. The latter gentle- 
man is chairman of the committee of arrangements for the meeting at 
Springfield. 


THE OLD THEOLOGY PASSES RESOLUTIONS. 


At the annual meeting of the alumni of the Hartford Theological 
Seminary, held May 12, a series of resolutions was adopted, and after- 
wards passed unanimously by the Pastoral Union, a body which elects the 
Trustees of the Seminary. The resolutions are as follows : — 


Whereas, The condition of theological belief and religious thought in New 
England at this time is such as to present to the Hartford Theological Seminary 
an enlarged opportunity for service in defense of the Word of God, the work of 
Christ, and true progress in theological science ; and 

Whereas, The aggressive and persistent public presentation of doctrines and 
hypotheses commonly known as “ progressive theology, future probation, new 
departure,” and the like, threaten great harm to the ministry, the churches, 
and Christian work ; and 

Whereas, We believe that to a large degree the membership of our New 
England churches is still loyal to the Bible as complete in its revelation of the 
way of salvation, and final in its authority ; and 

Whereas, There is a demand for a common rallying centre, around which 
this force can gather and find expression to its loyalty to evangelical truth and 
Biblical statement ; therefore 
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Resolved, That, in view of these facts, we, the alumni, for Christ’s sake, are 
compelled to take a more decided and pronounced stand against this modern 
revival of ancient rationalistic and semi-rationalistic theology. 

Resolved, That, most heartily appreciating the able and faithful labors of the 
professors of this Seminary, we earnestly inquire if it be not feasible, and at 
this juncture very important, for the Faculty to adopt some radical and com- 
prehensive plan by which the character and work of this institution, and es- 
pecially the relation its teaching holds to the present discussion of Biblical 
interpretation and eschatology, may be brought and kept before the public in a 
definite and unmistakable manner. 

Resolved, That we most profoundly hope that the Trustees will take such 
immediate and active measures as will make this Seminary a rallying point 
at which this great body of loyal disciples in our churches may concentrate 
and make itself felt as upholding the unquestionable authority of the Word of 
God, the Biblical doctrine of the work of Christ, and the necessity in all men 
of immediate repentance. 


These resolutions reflect the spirit and echo the phraseology of the 
founders of the institution. At the laying of the corner-stone, in 1834, 
the Rev. Mr. Riddel, in explanation of the reasons for establishing 
another theological seminary in Connecticut, said : — 


‘In the providence of God, however, a new and unexpected source of 
anxiety has arisen within a few years past. The fact is too plainly recognized 
by every mind here present, —too painfully depicted in every countenance, to 
admit of being passed unnoticed, — that there has been gaining ground in this 
State, and spreading itself in New England, to an alarming extent, a mode of 
speculating and philosophizing, in explanation of the most fundamental tenets 
of Christian theology, which, while it leaves us, as yet, ‘the form of sound 
words,’ must operate effectually, as we solemnly believe, to pervert, in the 
minds of those who may be thus unhappily instructed, both the intellectual and 
practical apprehension of the great truths contained in our Calvinistic creeds. 
It has long been impossible to conceal the distressing fact, that innovations in 
the mode of teaching theology, and of preaching the doctrines of the gospel, 
which are of no doubtful bearing, do exist in Connecticut. . . . This is not 
the place nor the occasion to enter into details on this unwelcome subject. Nor 
scarcely would the limits of this exercise suffice to name the many shades of 
practical error which now threaten to come in upon us like a flood through 
this mighty breach in the fortresses of our ancient faith.” 


We trust and believe that the fears expressed in 1887 concerning the 
influence of Andover Seminary will prove as groundless as the fears 
expressed in 1834 concerning the influence of the Yale Divinity School. 

We interpret these resolutions to mean that the old theology has made 
up its mind to do something, — it does not seem to know exactly what, 
but something more effective and startling than it has yet succeeded in 
accomplishing. In the first place, the alumni who were present at the 
Hartford anniversary are about to “ take a stand ” against the tendencies 
they deprecate. We are not sure but that they did take their stand on 
the platform of the resolutions. They evidently feel that they have not 
been living up to the requirements of their theological convictions, for 
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they announce that they are to take a “more decided and pronounced ” 
stand than heretofore. They gird on the armor of their opinions with 
some apparent reluctance, for, since they feel “‘compelled” to take a 
stand, the impression is that they had rather not. Besides passing the 
resolutions, the only action they take is to call on the professors to adopt 
some “radical and comprehensive” plan, and to hope that the Trustees 
will take “ immediate and active” measures. Having thus commissioned 
their representatives to carry on the war, they returned to their several 
homes, where they doubtless continue, “ having done all, to stand.” 

We cannot but feel that the officers of the Seminary have been sum- 
moned somewhat inconsiderately to an undertaking of extreme diffi- 
culty and delicacy. The professors, who are modest men, especially 
have our sympathy ; for they are required to advertise their wares to the 
public in a “definite and unmistakable manner ” by a plan so “ radical 
and comprehensive” that their teaching shall not only be brought before 
the public, but also be kept there in the manner prescribed. We have 
been wondering how the professors will carry out these urgent instruc- 
tions. They are not expected to improve their methods of teaching, for 
the alumni are chiefly concerned that the public should recognize the ex- 
cellence of the teaching. The belief is that if the body of disciples 
who are still to a large degree loyal to orthodoxy could only know about 
the Hartford teaching, they would make themselves felt in a way favor- 
able to that institution, and would, perhaps, incidentally become com- 
pletely loyal. It is not desired that the teaching should be better, but 
only that it should be better known. The professors are not required, 
therefore, to change their work within the Seminary, but to let their light 
shine upon that body of disciples who are still to a large degree loyal to 
the traditional theology. Perhaps they will establish a Summer School of 
Calvinism, like the Chautauqua Assembly, or Professor Harper’s schools 
for the study of Hebrew. The vacation of clergymen might be profit- 
ably spent in the buildings of the Seminary, and loyal laymen might find 
a course of exegetical and theological lectures an agreeable respite from 
the cares of business. Perhaps the professors, when they occupy neigh- 
boring pulpits, will substitute courses of doctrinal lectures for sermons of 
practical and spiritual import. In that way they could reach several 
thousand people in a few months. Perhaps they will establish a theolog- 
ical Review which shall advocate the principles of the old theology. Ar- 
ticle IX. of the Constitution of the Pastoral Union provides that the 
Union may adopt measures respecting the establishment of “ periodical 
publications.” The principal object of a Review, according to the instruc- 
tions given, would be to set forth the character and work of the Semi- 
nary, and readers might weary of such a topic; but, as it would also be 
especially in “relation to the present discussion of Biblical interpretation 
and eschatology,” interest might be excited to learn what the old theol- 
ogy maintains on those subjects. Besides our present knowledge that it 
disapproves of progressive orthodoxy, some definite information might at 
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length be obtained concerning the views of unprogressive orthodoxy. The 
theory, for instance, that men can be saved without having the gospel, is 
the newest of new theology, and is not, of course, held at Hartford. We 
would willingly subscribe a year to any Review which will indicate what 
the old theology does hold concerning the salvation and perdition of hea- 
then. The most feasible project, then,— and the alumni ask what is 
feasible, — seems to be the establishment of a Review, or at least active 
codperation with some existing Review, like the “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” 
which is issued occasionally at Oberlin. 

Upon the Trustees is imposed the task of arranging a series of mass 
meetings at the Hartford Seminary, to be attended by those who believe 
in the “ unquestionable authority of the Bible, the Biblical doctrine of the 
work of Christ, and the necessity in all men of immediate repentance.” 
This is the most obvious way to make the Seminary “a rallying point at 
which this great body of loyal disciples in our churches may concentrate 
and make itself felt as upholding ” the doctrines above named. If our 
engagements permit, we shall endeavor to attend some of these meetings, 
for the doctrines mentioned are precisely those for which we are ear- 
nestly contending. The Trustees may also solicit funds to establish an ad- 
ditional professorship, although the present teaching would seem to leave 
nothing to be desired, or to increase the number and value of scholarships 
available for the support of students. We are, in fact, informed that 
steps were taken at the anniversary to increase the endowment of the 
Seminary. The institution can thus be made a “ rallying point” for re- 
ceiving contributions, and the large body of loyal disciples can unques- 
tionably “concentrate and make itself felt” in a most tangible and 
satisfactory manner. 

Now we would not treat serious subjects lightly, but the eagerness of 
these brethren to oppose the opinions of some other evangelical believers 
has assumed a form in the resolutions which strikes us as one of the hu- 
mors of the campaign. Like politicians, they “point with pride” to 
their own party, and “ view with alarm” the opposing party. So far as 
this action relates to the fortunes of an institution (towards which we 
have only the friendliest feeling), or is a bit of advertising in keeping with 
its whole history, we have no occasion to ask for it the attention of our 
readers. The people have so often been apprised since 1833 of the su- 
perlative orthodoxy of the Theological Institute of Connecticut that we 
doubt if they will be very much startled at anything about to be pro- 
claimed concerning its present fidelity to the evangelical faith. 

We have referred to the resolutions because they indicate the feeling 
of many who do not seem to understand the significance of contemporary 
theological advance, and who seem to have no definite thought as to the 
methods of promoting their own opinions. 

We think these resolutions indicate that the old theology is beginning 
to be aware that it must justify itself to modern thought and life as it 
has not yet succeeded in doing. If these recommendations mean that 
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extreme Calvinism is really coming forward on the stage of discussion 
and explanation, we are thankful that they were adopted. Suspicion and 
prejudice have been aroused, and some arguments have been offered 
against “ progressive theology, future probation, new departure, and the 
like.” But there has been an almost entire absence of positive argument 
in favor of the alternative views. We have waited and more than once 
asked for it, but have gained no response. We trust the occasion has 
now come which will put us in possession of the opinions held by our 
opponents concerning the relation of Divine and human in the Bible, the 
Person and Atonement of Christ, and the destiny of the unevangelized 
nations. We would not insist that the professor of Biblical interpretation 
at Hartford shall give reality and influence to the doctrine concerning 
the depravity of infants which he especially is required to maintain, but 
will be greatly indebted to him, or his associates, or any opponents of our 
views, if they will apprise us of the truly orthodox doctrine on the sub- 
jects specified in the resolutions. 

The resolutions indicate either ignorance or lack of discrimination con- 
cerning the modifications and improvements which the so-called New 
Theology advocates. There are differences of opinion between the Old 
and New School theologians, but they are not, in several important par- 
ticulars, the differences stated in this platform. As to the future op- 
portunities of the heathen nations, we doubtless entertain a hope which 
is not cherished by those who oppose us. But in the beliefs that the 
Bible is complete in its revelation of the way of salvation and final 
in its authority, that Christ is the only Redeemer of mankind, and that 
immediate repentance is necessary for all men, our divergence from the 
Old School theologians is no greater than the differences existing to-day 
between the conservative and liberal wings of the Presbyterian, Baptist, 
and Episcopal churches. Indeed, we have been charged with falling 
back into an old, external evangelicalism, in our presentation of the view 
that salvation is possible only through knowledge of Christ, when we 
should be making more of ethical character under any favorable condi- 
tions. We have faithfully endeavored to attribute to our opponents only 
theories which they acknowledge to be theirs ; but these resolutions give 
fresh evidence that they have not been sufficiently careful to ascertain our 
actual position, or sufficiently conscientious to avoid misrepresentation 
of it. Why do they not frankly admit the fact that, apart from the 
hypothesis of a future probation, they have no serious contention with 
us, and then confine the controversy to that one admitted difference ? 

It is also apparent that they suppose large bodies of men can be moved 
by attempting to awaken fears of impending danger to the churches, and 
can thus be held to traditional formulas of doctrine. 

There seems also to be a larger degree of dependence on arrangement, 
concerted action, and organization, than on discussion and persuasion. 
That some immediate results can be secured by external methods, we do 
not doubt, but men’s convictions cannot so be held. 
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We notice, finally, the contradictory estimates which are made of the 
influence and growth of the New Theology. Heretofore the public has 
been informed that the number of progressives is very small, that they 
can almost be counted on the fingers of one hand, that they represent a 
temporary phase of opinion which will soon be forgotten. But now it seems 
that great harm is threatened to “ the ministry, the churches, and Christian 
work.” The Hartford alumni believe that to a large degree the member- 
ship of our New England churches is still loyal, but seem to believe also 
that a rallying process is necessary to prevent further inroads. We have 
no means of ascertaining the number of those who sympathize with us 
theologically, nor have our opponents ; but we arc sure nothing is gained 
either by belittling or by exaggerating any movement which is character- 
ized by honesty and love of the truth. Nor do we consider that mis- 
representation is the Christian method of meeting brethren whose opin- 
ions are esteemed erroneous, or of converting them from the error of 
their ways. 





BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


A Dictionary or THE TarGumiIM, the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi, and 
the Midrashic Literature. Compiled by M. Jastrow, Ph. D. Part I. 
S—NOMODON (pp. 1-96). London: Triibner & Co. ; New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1886. 


As we take in hand this first fasciculus of a work which will extend, 
as is estimated, to 1500 pages, and is to cover so wide a field, we want 
to know from what sources it is derived, and what is its relation to its 
predecessors, especially to the two Dictionaries of J. Levy, the second of 
which, the “‘ Neuhebriiisches und chald. Worterbuch iiber die Talmudim 
und Midraschim,” is now approaching completion. We look in vain for 
any information on this point in the Prospectus or in the temporary 
Preface, which is chiefly occupied with the author’s etymological theories 
and discoveries. Nor does the phrase, “Compiled by M. Jastrow,” on 
the title-page, throw any light on the question of the sources. We are 
left to find out from the pages of the work itself what we have a right to 
expect the “compiler ” or the publishers to tell us. The comparison of 
a few articles in Dr. Jastrow’s Dictionary with the corresponding ones in 
Levy, however, suffices to solve the problem. We take quite at random 
two pages on which there are a number of very common words, — say, 
pages 38 and 39. The references are, with very few exceptions, all 
found in Levy, and are generally cited in just the same order. Almost 
every other page of the part of Dr. Jastrow’s work before us gives the 
same evidence of direct and close dependence on the work of his most 
recent predecessor,—an obligation so apparent and so great that it 
ought to have been acknowledged, not merely in the Preface, but on the 
title-page. Whatever value the Dictionary may have would not have 
been in the least diminished by an honest declaration of its true charac- 
ter. On the contrary, it would in that character undoubtedly have been 
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much more favorably received by English scholars in this department 
than it is likely to be under the prejudice arising from the fact that it 
seems to wish to pass for something which it is not, —an important orig- 
inal contribution to Aramaic and Late Hebrew lexicography. But apart 
from this, the work is, we regret to say, not altogether fitted to fill the 
place it aspires to take for English students. One of the merits of Levy’s 
works consists in the separate treatment of the Targums. These trans- 
lations form a literature by themselves, and it is a great advantage to 
have a special lexicon to them. What remains is still a sufficiently heter- 
ogeneous mass: the Hebrew of the Mishna and a great part of the 
Midrashim, the dialect of the Babylonian and that of the Palestinian 
Talmud, to say nothing of the confusing variety of foreign words bor- 
rowed from a half-dozen other languages. Dr. Jastrow, however, includes 
the Targums, too, with all the rest, under one alphabet. ‘This is a long 
step backward. It is another of the best features of Levy’s Lexicon to 
the Talmudic and Midrashic Literature that all the more important pas- 
sages cited in illustration of the meaning of a word are given in full, 
with a translation and the necessary explanation. Not every one who 
uses such a dictionary has a rabbinical library at hand, to say nothing of 
the time consumed in hunting up references in these books. In Dr. Jas- 
trow’s work, on the other hand, we have either bare references, or phrases 
with so close-cut a context as to be little better. This abridgment is un- 
avoidable, of course, if this whole literature is to be covered by a volume 
of 1500 pages; but it diminishes in immensely greater proportion the 
usefulness of the work. 

We should, however, be giving an erroneous impression of the book if 
we left it to be inferred that it was merely a translation and abridgment 
of Levy. It would be unjust not to recognize that the author has spent 
upon it much labor of his own, as well as drawn upon other sources. 
Considerable pains have evidently been taken with the etymologies both 

‘of the Semitic and of the borrowed words. As for the former, their 
general character is not very different from the work of other specu- 
lators in roots, — that is, most of it belongs to the category of pure guess- 
work, with which science has nothing to do, except to demand that it be 
kept off the premises of scientific work altogether. Whether Dr. Jas- 
trow’s combinations in this sort are better or worse than those of Fiirst or 
Miihlau and Volck, it is superfluous to examine. The mechanical execu- 
tion of the work is very good, as was to be expected from the printer’s 
name (Drugulin, in Leipzig). 

G. F. Moore. 

ANDOVER. 


LEHRBUCH DER EINLEITUNG IN DAS NEVE TESTAMENT, von Dr. BERNHARD 
Wess. Pp. xiv., 643. Berlin: Wilhelm Hertz. 1886. 


Dr. WEIss is now so well and favorably known through his writings, 
especially his “ Biblical Theology” and “Life of Jesus,” that any new 
work from his pen would be welcomed by those who are wrestling with 
New Testament problems. The present work will meet with a warm 
reception, for, although much that it contains has been given to the public 
before, it comprises in one volume the results of the author’s labor for a 
third of a century in the field of New Testament criticism. The usual 
topics are treated, but the treatment is fresh, able, and thorough. 

VOL. VI. — NO. 42. 44 
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A brief sketch of the history of New Testament criticism forms the 
introduction. The first part of the work is devoted to the history of the 
formation of the New Testament canon. This is followed by a discus- 
sion of each book by itself, beginning with the Pauline Epistles, to which 
the examination of the Epistle to the Hebrews is appended. Then fol- 
low in order the Apocalypse, the Catholic Epistles, and the historical 
books, namely, the Synoptic Gospels, Acts, and the Gospel of John. In 
spite of the protest that the history of the text belongs to Hermeneutics 
rather than to Introduction, this subject is treated in an appendix which 
is admirable for its accuracy and compactness. It is fortunate that Dr. 
Weiss has not impaired the usefulness of this handbook by rigid adher- 
ence to his theory. Weiss is an able advocate of scientific Biblical 
criticism, as opposed to unquestioning acceptance of traditional opinions, 
and it is natural that extreme conservatives should oppose him ; while on 
the other hand, his conclusions are to such a degree in accord with the 
established beliefs of the Christian church that all the radical critics are 
against him. All who hold to the authenticity and genuineness of the 
New Testament books are greatly indebted to Dr. Weiss for his masterly 
defence of their position against the assaults of the radicals. 

The outline of his theory of the Synoptic Gospels can be given in a few 
words. He holds that the apostle Matthew wrote about 67 A. D., in 
Aramaic, the Logia of which Papias speaks ; that, soon after this, prob- 
ably in 69, Mark wrote his Gospel, using as his sources his own reminis- 
cences of Peter’s preaching and Matthew’s Logia; that very soon after 
the destruction of Jerusalem (70 A. D.), our Greek Matthew was com- 
posed by combining Mark’s Gospel and Matthew’s Logia, and adding 
some new material from tradition; and finally, that Luke, not later than 
80, wrote the Gospel which bears his name, on the basis of the Gospel of 
Mark, Matthew’s Logia, and another documentary source, but in entire 
independence of our canonical Matthew. The Book of Acts is attributed 
to Luke and was written after the third Gospel, but Weiss does not at- 
tempt to fix the date more exactly. The general historical trustworthi- 
ness of the Acts is ably defended against all assailants, although errors 
and discrepancies in minor details are often asserted. 

The Gospel of John, the three Epistles, and the Apocalypse are all 
held to be from the pen of the beloved disciple. Weiss holds that John’s 
Gospel and first Epistle are chronologically the last books of the New 
Testament, and assigns them to the last decade of the first century. He 
thinks the Epistle was written first, because the prologue of the Gospel 
is the ripest fruit of the author’s contemplation. 

Weiss defends the genuineness of the thirteen Epistles of Paul, and 
handles very ably the arguments against some of them which seem to 
many critics well founded and conclusive. For example, he shows very 
clearly that those who regard the Pastoral Epistles as second century 
productions make more and greater difficulties than they remove by so 
doing. He says it is generally admitted that Galatians was written very 
soon after Paul’s arrival in Ephesus (56); but Lightfoot, Beet, and others 
have certainly made a strong argument for putting Galatians in the in- 
terval between 2 Corinthians and Romans. With most German scholars 
Weiss assigns the Epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians and Philemon 
to the Cesarean imprisonment; but he throws overboard nearly all the 
arguments that have been used for this view as worthless, and rests the 
case wholly upon a comparison of Philippians ii. 24 and Philemon 22. 
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The view that these Epistles were written in Rome has stronger support 
than this. Weiss accepts Tertullian’s statement that Barnabas wrote the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the only view that has any firm basis in early 
tradition, and holds it as certain that the time of composition was before 
the destruction of Jerusalem. 

He regards the early date of the Apocalypse as an established fact, 
and not without reason, for critics of the most divergent schools are now 
almost unanimous in this opinion. He gives 1 Peter a very early date, 
—shortly after 50, — and thinks it was written to the Jewish Christians 
of the Dispersion. The Epistle of James is attributed to the brother 
of the Lord, and probable reminiscences of 1 Peter are found in it, which 
do not, however, preclude as early a date as 55. These two Epistles are 
then, in Weiss’s view, among the earliest of the New Testament books. 
Another argument for the early date of 1 Peter is found in the fact 
that Ephesians shows an acquaintance with it. The difficulties of the 
2 Peter problem are fully recognized and clearly stated, and the conclusion 
is reached that the Epistle may nevertheless be genuine, for we have no 
knowledge of the circumstances which prevented its coming into general 
use before the third century. That the writer made use of the Epistle of 
Jude is asserted, but this is considered compatible with Peter’s author- 
ship. 

It will be seen from this brief statement that Weiss regards the whole 
New Testament as a production of the apostolic age, and that the results 
of his searching criticism are in accord with traditional opinion as far as 
concerns the genuineness of the several books. But his view of the for- 
mation of the canon is a wide departure from the conservative position. 
He holds that until after the middle of the second century the church 
had no normative authority but the Old Testament and the sayings of 
Christ, and that the latter were at that date still derived largely from oral 
tradition. The completion of the collection of the Gospel writings — the 
formation of the Gospel canon — he assigns to the third quarter of the 
second century, although he shows conclusively that the four canonical 
Gospels were used by Justin Martyr. Soon after this, some of the Epis- 
tles came into general recognition as authoritative Christian documents, 
but at the end of the second century the New Testament canon was not 
closed. In fact, for two centuries thereafter opinion was unsettled and 
divided concerning the apostolic origin and authority of some of the New 
Testament books, and also of certain other books not finally received as 
canonical, and the canon was not really closed until the end of the fourth 
century. 

There is no doubt that the theory of the early formation of the canon 
once universally and still widely held must yield to the steadily increas- 
ing pressure of historical criticism. The New Testament canon was not 
made by the apostles, nor did it spring instantaneously into being. It 
was the result of a slow process of growth. . But Weiss is too skeptical 
on some points, as even Harnack points out in his very able review. 
His fundamental error is the assumption that the development of the 
canon was in its main features uniform in all parts of the Christian world. 
There is sufficient reason to believe that when Ignatius wrote there was 
a collection of Pauline Epistles in Asia Minor, while it is no doubt true 
that no such collection was in general use throughout Christendom; and 
there are other facts which indicate that the collection of the New Testa- 
ment writings into a volume proceeded more rapidly in some localities 
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than in others. But in spite of this underrating of some of the early 
evidence for the formation of the canon, even this part of the book will 
well repay careful study ; for all of Weiss’s work, whether his conclusions 
be accepted or not, is suggestive and helpful to earnest seekers after 
truth. 

In the treatment of the New Testament books severally, the author has 
made it his chief endeavor to analyze the thought of each, to bring to 
view its peculiar religious and literary characteristics, and to determine 
the historical presuppositions and aim of the writer. In his success in 
this endeavor, and in the keenness and vigor with which he refutes the 
arguments of those critics who claim that the greater part of the New 
Testament is post-apostolic, the value of the work chiefly consists. It 
has been said by high authority that in his attempt to furnish students 
with a suitable handbook, Weiss has struck the happy via media between 
too much and too little. With this judgment I agree. Because of its 
excellence as a handbook the English translation now in preparation will 
be a boon to students and pastors. 

A few words from the preface are appended, because they reveal the 
earnest, evangelic spirit which has controlled the author in all his study 
of the New Testament. “With me, the chief thing in New Testament 
Introduction is neither criticism nor apologetics, but the actual introduc- 
tion to a living, historical knowledge of Scripture. At bottom, all that I 
have hitherto published in the theological domain has had this one aim, 
since it seems to me that nothing less than everything for the future of 
theology and the church depends upon a more general extension and 
deepening of this knowledge of Scripture.” “ Holtzmann says in his In- 
troduction : ‘ Christianity was therefore a book religion from the very 
beginning.’ In reply to this I can only say, God be praised that it was 
not. This antithesis expresses most sharply perhaps the opposition of 
my conception of the New Testament to that of many of the more recent 
critical tendencies. Christianity was from the beginning life ; and be- 
cause this life pulsates in its original documents, these cannot be ex- 
plained and understood on the ground of ‘literary dependence.’ I do not 
claim that this life, whose ever fuller and deeper comprehension remains 
the goal of all theological science, is wholly enclosed within the limits of 
my Introduction and brought to an all-sided representation, but this is 
the end toward which I have honestly striven.” 

It is a pleasure to commend a book that exhibits so much of ability, 
learning, and genuine criticism, and at the same time manifests that sine 
qua non of all true Christian scholarship, an earnest Christian spirit. 

F. E. Woodruff. 


Tae Apprat TO Lire. By THeopore T. MunGer, author of “The Free- 
dom of Faith.” 339 pp. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1887. 


Tuis is a wise and healthful book. There is not an immature or mor- 
bid thought on its pages. And it is a book of the conscience and of the 
affections as well as of the intellect. In the reading of it one quickly 
passes beyond mere mental stimulus, and finds himself undergoing a 
process of moral discipline. 

The title of the volume is truthful to its contents. Christianity is 
brought to the test of life. “There are three general ways in which the 
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gospel is presented: the dogmatic way, which interprets the revelation 
through credal forms accepted as full and ultimate; a simple repetition 
of the single revelation contained in the Bible without the inter-rela- 
tion of its truths, and with an implication of faith that deprecates thought 
and requires only arbitrary acceptance; and a third way, that may be 
called the vital way — that is, truth set in the light of daily life and the 
real processes of human society. It is not averse to dogma; it accepts 
with docility the revelation, but it seeks for the vindication and illustra- 
tion of the truth in the actual life of the world on the ground that the 
revelation is through and in this life.” 

This “ Appeal to Life” in behalf of Christianity is far more than an 
endeavor to prove that Christianity works well. A good deal of religion 
that is not Christianity can be made to work fairly well, — its mechanical 
properties may be excellent, — only it betrays itself at every point as 
lacking in organic relation to life. Christianity is in human life and of 
it, therefore it does its work there naturally. The sermon on “The Wit- 
ness from Experience,” founded on the parables in the fifteenth of Luke, 
is a most striking and beautiful illustration of the use to which the ordi- 
nary analogies from life lend themselves in expressing God’s thought of 
lost men, and his disposition toward them, whether lost or recovered. 
The sermon on “ The Two-fold Force in Salvation ” shows how necessarily 
the divine and human agencies blend in the process of salvation: 
while in the essay on “Immortality” we have the fine conception of 
man as reaching this faith through moral achievement. “The idea of 
immortality . . . is a late comer into the world. Men worshipped and 
propitiated long before they attained to a clear conception of a future 
life. A forecasting shadow of it may have hung over the early races. 
A voice not fully articulate may have uttered some syllable of it, and 
gained at last expression in theories of metempsychosis and visions of 
Nirvana; but the doctrine of personal immortality belongs to a later age. 
It grew into the world with the consciousness of man—slowly and late 
—and marked in its advent the stage of human history when man 
began to recognize the dignity of his nature. It came with the full con- 
sciousness of selfhood, and is the product of man’s full and ripe thought ; 
it is not only not allied with the early superstitions, but is the reversal of 
them. These, in their last analysis, confessed man’s subjection to nature 
and its powers, and shaped themselves into forms of expiation and pro- 
pitiation ; they implied a low and feeble sense of his nature, and turned 
on his condition rather than on his naturc,—on a sense of the external 
world and not on a perception of himself. But the assertion of immor- 
tality is a triumph over nature, —a denial of its forces. Man marches to 
the head and says: “I, too, am to be considered; I also am a power; I 
may be under the gods, but I claim for myself their destiny ; I am allied 
to nature, but I am its head, and will no longer confess myself to be 
its slave.” ’ . 

The tone of these discourses is serious through the restraint of lan- 
guage quite as much as through its impassioned use. The words are the 
“words of soberness.” There is a marked absence of the polemic and 
controversial. The author is clear and energetic in the expression of his 
theological opinions, but it can be seen at a glance that he holds them by 
reasonable preference and not in partisanship. The sermons give a 
various message of comfort, inspiration, and warning. But their power 
lies in their reality. Insight supplies the place of exaggeration for 
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moral effect; as, for example, in the sermon upon Balaam, entitled 
“The Defeat of Life,” the penetrating wisdom of the preacher, even in 
its sympathy, becomes startling in its solemnity. 

The critics of Dr. Munger always speak in admiration of his literary 
power. It may be questioned whether they have caught the secret of it. 
Dr. Munger derives his literary power from the inspiration of the noblest 
literature. He is not a student of mere form. He is not simply a writer. 
He is a man, according to the evidence of his writings, who lives in the 
companionship of great thinkers whose thoughts have become Christian- 
ized. When he writes, he naturally writes in a temper, and in language, 
worthy of his companionship. Dr. Munger is the best illustration we 
have amongst us of the Christian preacher who finds Christ among the 
prophets of literature, and who, because of his presence, acknowledges 
the sacredness of the brotherhood and its claims to Christian fellowship. 

William J. Tucker. 


Novum TESTAMENTUM GRAECE, ex ultima Tischendorfii recensione, edidit 
Oscak DE GEBHARDT. Editio stereotypa minor. Ex officina Bernhardi 
Tauchnitz. Lipsiae. 1887. 


Every friend of Biblical study must be gratified at the multiplying 
editions of the Greek Testament: as giving evidence, on the one hand, 
that publishers find their account in the sale of the book ; and, on the 
other, as affording students a variety of tools corresponding to their vary- 
ing needs and preferences. 

This new claimant has some special titles to public patronage. It is a 
handy little volume of 624 pages measuring 12 centimetres by 7, in 
size of type resembling the so-called “ school edition ” of Westcott and 
Hort, but somewhat inferior to the latter in paper and press-work. The 
text is that of Tischendorf, with the variations therefrom of Westcott and 
Hort given in foot-notes. The marginal readings of the Cambridge edi- 
tion are fully reproduced; and by a simple set of signs their classifica- 
tion by the editors is indicated, as well as their occasional agreement 
with the text of Tischendorf. Niceties of spelling, accent, breathing, 
capitalization, and the like, are disregarded in the text, although they 
are carefully specified in the Preface. Quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment are printed in heavier-faced type; allusions to it marked by an 
asterisk in the margin ; and both are tabulated at the end of the volume. 
The mind of the reader is aided not merely by blank lines after the 
paragraphs whenever a larger break occurs in the thought, but by small 
yet noticeable blank spaces in the midst of the paragraphs. It is grati- 
fying to find this ancient and helpful device, revived as it was by West- 
cott and Hort, adopted by subsequent editors. The chapters and verses 
are numbered in the outer margin; but the occasional uncertainty in 
which the punctuation leaves a reader respecting the beginning of a 
verse is not relieved — as it should have been — by the insertion of 
some slight mark of separation in the line. 

For the accuracy with which the text of the two leading critical edi- 
tions of the New Testament is here reproduced, the name of Dr. Geb- 
hardt is. a sufficient guaranty. The smallness, neatness, and cheapness 
of the book ought to win for it extensive use. Only a few years ago the 
Greek Testament commonly seen in the hands of students, even at the 
German universities, was a mongrel reprint of the Elzevir text issued at 
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Cologne by the British and Foreign Bible Society,! which largely owed 
its currency to its convenient size for the pocket and its low cost. Doubt- 
less in many other parts of Christendom where it would hardly be looked 
for some form of the indefensible “'Textus Receptus” still holds sway. 
Not the least of the benefits to be anticipated from the multiplication of 
convenient editions, giving the most approved results of textual criticism, is 
their influence in hastening on the day when the national Bible societies 
shall cease to circulate translations which reproduce a confessedly inexact 
form of the sacred text. 
J. H. Thayer. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


THe Lire AND Work OF THE SEVENTH EArt or SHAFTESBURY, K.G. Py 
Epwin Hopper. With Portraits. In three volumes. 8vo: vol. I., pp. xx., 
525; vol. II., pp. ix., 527; vol. IIL., pp. xi., 548. London, Paris, New York, 
Melbourne : Cassell & Company, Limited. 1886. 

Tue Earl of Shaftesbury was long averse to the writing of his biog- 
raphy. When convinced that the story of his life must be told, he only 
stipulated that it should be told accurately. Three octavo volumes by Mr. 
Edwin Hodder are the result. They are volumes which, thanks to the 
diaries placed at his disposal, offer a singularly full and real representa- 
tion of an illustrious man. 

Politically the Earl of Shaftesbury was an Independent. During a 
membership of the House of Commons of nearly a score of years he was 
often arrayed against the Conservatives, with whom by rank and friend- 
ship he was naturally allied. Peel called him an impracticable. He him- 
self declined the Garter rather than be bound by party ties. To judge by 
his “ pale, pure exterior,” one would have deemed him an aristocrat of 
the aristocrats. ‘There, Madam, is the greatest Jacobin in your Majes- 
ty’s dominions,” said Lord Melbourne to the Queen during the Factory 
Agitation. He was patriotic rather than partisan in his make. The 
friendless masses found in him a champion who put the voice of con- 
science above the voice of expediency. The Lunacy Bill, the Factory 
Bill, the bill forbidding labor of females in mines and collieries were his 
triumphs. In 1885 the Duke of Argyll said: “ My Lords, the social re- 
forms of the last century have not been mainly due to the Liberal party. 
They have been due mainly to the influence, character, and perseverance 
of one man, — Lord Shaftesbury.” His vigor of speech was proverbial. 
It is amusing to read what he says of Disraeli: “ He is a leper without 
principle, without feeling, without regard to anything human or divine 
beyond his personal ambition.” Gladstone, so idolized in America to- 
day, he always distrusted. ‘“ When Gladstone runs down a steep place, 
his immense majority —like the pigs in Scripture, but hoping for a better 
issue — will go with him, roaring in grunts of exultation.” His correspond- 
ence abounds in versatility, flashes of humor, and Christian philosophy, 
with much of the “beauty of language” which marked the noble author 
of the “ Characteristics.” 

A charming feature of the book is the glimpse it gives us of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury’s friends. The Poet Laureate Southey congratulated him 

1 See a critical examination of it by Carl Bertheau (who has aided Dr. Geb- 


hardt in the preparation of the volume before us), published in the Theologische 
Literaturzeitung for 1877, No. 5, pp. 103-106. 
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when elected to Parliament, and Canning put a place at his disposal with 
the warmth of a personal attachment. The Duke of Wellington was his 
correspondent, intimate, and host, to be quoted admiringly and affection- 
ately ever after. Sir Moses Montefiore, “that grand old Hebrew,” sent 
him contributions and confidences in his one hundredth year. Lord 
Palmerston esteemed and loved him far beyond any man living. Thereby 
the Earl of Shaftesbury became the “ Bishop-maker.” Bishop Tait of 
London, Dean Stanley of Westminster, Dean Trench of Dublin were 
three of a score of church appointments made by the Premier under his 
advice. The Queen and the costermonger were devoted to him. 

His childhood was a forlorn one. Politics kept his father, and fashion 
his mother, from the tender cares he craved. A faithful old servant of 
the family, Maria Millis, was drawn toward the serious boy and would 
take him on her knees and tell him Bible stories. She taught him his 
earliest prayer ere he was seven. Dying, she bequeathed to the little fellow 
her gold watch, which he carried all his life. “This was given me by 
the best friend I ever had in the world,” the octogenarian used to say as 
he showed it. At his first school he suffered acutely. The place was 
filthy, the treatment cruel. When at Harrow, later, he saw a funeral 
where four swearing and staggering drunkards were carrying the coffin 
of a comrade to be dropped into the grave as though of a dog, the lad 
dedicated himself to the cause of the poor and friendless. Yet always 
he seems to have cherished a peculiar sympathy for suffering children. 
His heart melted at the miseries of little trappers in the mine and little 
sweeps in the chimney. He would return to his own home in an agony 
over outcast boys. Out of a domestic paradise he sallied forth to build up 
the ragged schools of London. His letters to children were inimitable in 
artlessness and pathos. Like the epitaph on his “blessed boy,” Fran- 
cis, who died at Harrow at sixteen, all his labors ended with the words, 
“Ts it well with the child? It is well.” The London shoe-blacks loved 
him like a father. One of his last speeches at the Mansion House was at 
the founding of a new society for the protection of children against 
cruelty. 

Nevertheless, the philanthropy of Lord Shaftesbury was not senti- 
mental. It took the wisest and most practical shapes. Emigration for 
young criminals was a marked instance. A notorious adult thief had 
said, “I would jump at such a chance.” A round-robin signed by forty 
well-known burglars followed, praying Lord Shaftesbury to meet them. 
Under the escort of the “ thieves’ missionary” he came. There were 
close upon four hundred men of every appearance, from the swell mob in 
black coats and white ties to the most ferocious savages he had ever seen. 
Sentinels were at the door to keep out spies. After devotions the crimi- 
nals divided into those guilty of the lighter and the more serious crimes. 
There were two hundred of the latter. They spoke first. Anything 
more curious, more graphic, and more touching could hardly have been 
heard. The Earl’s turn came. He commended self-reliance and mutual 
aid with the giving up of old evil habits and new resolutions. “ How are 
we to live till the next meeting?” cried one. “ Pray,” said the mission- 
ary. Lord Shaftesbury owns he felt a certain amount of sympathy when 
one of the band rose and said: “ My lord and gentlemen of the jury, 
prayer is very good, but it won’t fill an empty stomach.” The audi- 
ence approved with a loud “ Hear, hear!” All were dissatisfied with 
their present and eager for emigration. “ But will you ever come back 
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to see us again?” asked one. “ Yes,” Lord Shaftesbury replied, “ at any 
time and at any place when you shall send for me.” A little later nearly 
three hundred had either emigrated or found through their humane friend 
honest occupations. 

The motive to such good works was religious. In early public life he 
was called a saint by some, a hypocrite by others. Few doubted at last 
that his supreme end was the glory of God and the good of man. He 
was a Protestant of the Protestants and an Evangelical of the Evangel- 
icals. ‘The teetotaler would not approve his use of wine as a means of 
reconciling enemies. He playfully said of himself, “I am worse than a 
drunkard, I am a moderate drinker.” The liberal would be displeased 
with his judgment on “ Ecce Homo,” “the most pestilential book ever 
vomited from the jaws of hell.” Theologically he held to the doc- 
trine of Justification by Faith as the life of the Bible and the keystone 
of the Reformation. ‘“ His faith in the Scriptures, the whole Scriptures, 
and nothing but the Scriptures, was as simple as it was sincere.” He was 
not ashamed of the gospel of Christ in pleading the cause of the down- 
trodden. His thanksgivings for the success of his beneficent measures 
ring out like Te Deums, in his diaries. On the one hand, his religion 
was full of awe and could not brook the unhallowed freedom of the Salva- 
tion Army. On the other hand, it was full of rest in the Second Advent 
as the hope of the church and the cure of human pain. He was a stal- 
wart defender of the Lord’s Day as a charter more valuable to the work- 
ingman’s liberty than Runnymede itself. Standing over a dying prime 
minister or seeking the conversion of a thief, he was alike a man of 
prayer. His life was one long revival of righteousness. Certainly no 
purer, braver, holier man has graced this nineteenth century of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Mr. Hodder has done well —to let such a character speak. Many a 
heart will respond to the tribute of a laborer at the funeral, who said with 
choking voice: “Our Earl is gone. God A’mighty knows he loved us 
and we loved him. We shan’t see his likes again.” 

John Phelps Taylor. 
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Untersuchungen iiber die Textgestalt und die Echtheit des Buches 
Micha. Ein kritischer Kommentar zu Micha von Lic. Dr. Victor Ryssel, 
diusserord. Professor an der Universitit Leipzig. 8vo, pp. viii., 208. Leip- 
zig: Hirzel. 8 Mks. This work is preliminary to the author’s Commentary 
upon Micah, which he hopes to publish before the end of the year. It 
contains a full and careful discussion of the form and of the authenticity of 
the text of Micah — a discussion which is in itself gratifying as a sign of 
the growing interest in Old Testament textual criticism, the line in which 
Cornill’s recent work upon Ezekiel marked an epoch. The work consists 
of two parts: I. Die Beschaffenheit des Textes, upon which subject the 
author’s position is shown by the following words: “ Zwei Meinungen 
gehéren zu den Axiomen der neueren alttestamentlichen Exegese: dass 
der Text der Weissagungssammlung des Propheten Micha ein verderbter 
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sei, und dass man in den alten Uebersetzungen eine Handhabe zur 
Verbesserung dieser Textcorruptionen besitze. Aber so richtig die 
erstere Behauptung —freilich unter grossen Einschrinkungen — an sich 
ist, so wenig kénnen wir der anderen beipflichten.” II. Die Authen- 
tie des Textes, in which passages and single verses of disputed genuine- 
ness are discussed. The author takes a conservative position for the 
most part, maintaining the authenticity of chapters iv. and v. over against 
Stade, and of chapters vi. and vii. over against Ewald and others. Die 
semitischen Sprachen. Eine Skizze von Th. Néldeke. 8vo, pp. 64. Leip- 
zig: Weigel. 1.50 Mks. The German original — with numerous correc- 
tions and additions — of the author’s article, “‘ Semitic Languages,” in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Der Prophet Jesaia, erliutert von C. J. 
Bredenkamp. Zweite Lieferung. 8vo, pp. 85-223. Erlangen: Deichert. 
2 Mks. A continuation of the commentary, the first installment of which 
was noticed in the April number of ‘The Andover Review.” Leben 
des heiligen David von Thessalonike, griechisch nach der einzigen bisher 
aufgefunden Handschrift, herausgegeben von Valentin Rose. 8vo, pp. 
xvi., 22. Berlin: Asher. 1 Mk. Our knowledge of David of Thes- 
salonica has hitherto been very limited, and Dr. Rose has rendered a 
service to ecclesiastical history in the publication of this new discovery. 
The document, besides giving particulars as to the life of David, supplies 
the names of two hitherto unknown archbishops of Thessalonica (Aris- 
tides, successor of Dorotheus, in the sixth, and Sergios in the seventh 
century), in addition to other minor historical facts. It purports to have 
been written 180 years after David’s time, that is, early in the eighth cen- 
tury. The manuscript (formerly in the Blenheim, since 1882 in the Ber- 
lin library) contains, in addition to the Vita Davidi, the Acta S. Johannis, 
the Vita S. Johannis Eleemosynarii, and Ephraem Syri Sermones, the last 
standing first in the manuscript and furnishing the title under which it 
was formerly catalogued. Dr. Rose’s pamphlet contains a brief historical 
introduction, a description of the manuscript, and the Greek text of the 
Vita, which occupies thirteen pages. Die dltesten Evangelienhand- 
schriften der wiirzburger Universitatsbibliothek, besprochen von Dr. Georg 
Schepss, K. Studienlehrer am alten Gymnasium. 8vo, pp. 38. Wiirzburg: 
Stuber. 1.20 Mks. Dr. Schepss, the discoverer of the Priscillian manu- 
script (an abstract of which he published about a year ago), gives to the 
public in this pamphlet a brief description of twelve Gospel manuscripts 
(not newly discovered, but hitherto undescribed), some of which are in- 
teresting as containing clear traces of the old Itala version in distinction 
from the Vulgate. He desires on this account to call the especial atten- 
tion of New Testament scholars to these manuscripts. They range in 
date from the sixth to the thirteenth centuries. Studien zur Ge- 
schichte des zweiten Abendmahlistreits, von Dr. Ludwig Schwabe. 8vo, 
pp- 133. Leipzig: Serig’sche Buchhandlung. 1.80 Mks. A contribution 
to the history of an interesting but rather obscure episode in the church 
of the eleventh century. The author differs quite decidedly with previous 
writers upon many points, especially in relation to the life of Berengar 
of Tours, the author of the heresy. The work is of importance only to 
the special student of church history. Die Selbstbiographie des 
Cardinals Bellarmin, lateinisch und deutsch, mit geschichtlichen Erliu- 
terungen, herausgegeben von Joh. Jos. Ign. von Déllinger und Fr. Hein- 
rich Reusch. 8vo, pp. vi., 352. Bonn: Neusser. 6 Mks. Contains the 
Vita Bellarmini in the original Latin and in a German translation; also 
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an introduction treating of the Vita itself and of the “ Verhandlungen iiber 
die Seligsprechung Bellarmins,” and comprising much original matter ; 
and in addition learned and interesting notes upon many important points 
connected with the life and times of Bellarmin. According to the editors 
the Vita Bellarmini is interesting for two reasons: first, because it is 
almost unknown ; and second, because, not having been intended for pub- 
lication, it was written with great frankness and naiveté, and reveals 
many things which would otherwise have remained entirely unknown. 
The present careful and candid edition is important both for the man and 
for the age in which he lived. 


PERIODICALS. 

Metropolitanverfassung und Provinzialsynode in Gallien wahrend 
des fiinften Jahrhunderts, von Dr. H. J. Schmitz. “ Archiv fiir katho- 
lisches Kirchenrecht:” 1887. I., pp. 3-40. An interesting study in 
ecclesiastical polity, showing the development of the metropolitan consti- 
tution in the church of Gaul. The writer emphasizes the facts that the 
ecclesiastical organization was based upon the political, while at the same 
time the former remained entirely independent of the latter, and, further, 
that down to the beginning of the fourth century the basis of the metro- 
politan dignity was purely personal, but from that time on the bishop of 
the political metropolis enjoyed the primacy in the province. The rela- 
tion of the provincial synod to the metropolitan is discussed at length, 
and the essence is summed up in the words “ Die Provinzialsynode 
reprasentirt den Metropolitanverband nach seiner ganzen Gliederung in 
allen Richtungen und allen Rechten.” Das apokryphe Schreiben 
Dionysius des Areopagiten an Titus iiber die Aufnahme Marié. Aus 
dem Armenischen iibersetzt von Pfarrer Dr. Vetter. “ Theologische Quar- 
talschrift” [R. C.]: 1887. I., pp. 133-138. A German translation of a 
hitherto unedited Armenian manuscript of the twelfth century now in the 
national library at Paris. 





Arthur C. McGiffert. 


MarpsuraG, Prussia. 
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Damrell, Upham & Co., Boston. Apotheosis of an Ideal: an Interior-Life 
Drama. Pp. 62. 1887. $1.00. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. The Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert 
Browning. In six volumes. Crown octavo. Vol. I. Pauline ; Paracelsus ; 
Strafford; Sordello; Pippa Passes; King Victor and King Charles. Pp. vi., 412. 
1887. $1.75 ; [Same.] Vol. II. Dramatic Lyrics ; The Return of the 
Druses ; A Blot on the Scutcheon ; Colombe’s Birthday ; Dramatic Romances ; 
A Soul’s Tragedy; Luria. Pp. 404. 1887. $1.75. 

Roberts Brothers, Boston. The Kernel and the Husk : Letters on Spiritual 
Christianity. By the author of “ Philochristus and Onesimus.” 16mo, pp. viii., 
375. 1886. $1.50 ; Prisoners of Poverty. Women Wage-Workers, their 
Trades and their Lives. By Helen Campbell, author of “ Mrs. Herndon’s In- 
come,” “ Miss Melinda’s Opportunity,” ete. 16mo, pp. v., 257. 1887. $1.00. 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. A Summer in England with Henry 
Ward Beecher : Giving the Addresses, Lectures, and Sermons delivered by 
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him in Great Britain during the Summer of 1886. Together with an Account 
of the Tour, Expressions of Public Opinion, ete. Edited by James B. Pond. 
With photographic Portrait of Mr. Beecher. Pp. vi. 298. 1887. $2.00. 

Funk: §& Wagnalls; New York. The Bible-Work: The Old Testament. 
Vol. I. ‘Genesis,;:chapter i., to Exodus, chapter xii. From the Creation to the 
Exodus.- The Revised Text, arranged in sections; with comments selected 
from the choicest, most illuminating and helpful thought of the Christian cen- 
turies, taken from four hundred scholarly writers. Prepared by J. Glentworth 
Butler, D. D. Pp. 647. 1887; The New Psychic Studies in their Relation 
to Christian Thought.. By Franklin Johnson, D. D. Pp. 91. 1887. 

Henricus Holt et Socii, Novi Eboraci. H KAINH AIA@HKH. Novum Testa- 
mentum Texts Stephanici A. p. 1550. Cum Variis Lectionibus Editionum 
Bezae, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tischendorfii, Tregellesii, Westcott-Hortii, Ver- 
sionis Anglicanae Emendatorum, curante F. H. A. Scrivener, A. M., D.C. L., 
LL.D. Accedunt Parallela S. Scripturae Loca. Pp. xvi., 598. M.DCCC.LXXXVII. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Elements of Physiological Psychology. 
A Treatise on the Activities and Nature of the Mind. From the Physical 
and Experimental Point of View. By George T. Ladd, Professor of Philoso- 
phy in Yale University. 8vo, pp. xii., 696. 1887. $4.50. 

Scribner & Welford, New York. Introduction to the Catholic Epistles. By 
Paton J. Gloag, D. D., Minister of Galashiels; Author of “ An Introduction to 
the Pauline Epistles,” “ A Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles,” ete. Pp. 
xvi., 416. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1887; The Philosophy of Law: 
an Exposition of the Fundamental Principles of Jurisprudence as the Sci- 
ence of Right. By Immanuel Kant. Translated from the German by W. 
Hastie, B. D. Pp. xxvi., 265. The same ; Hand-Books for Bible Classes 
and Private Students. Edited by Rev. Marcus Dods, D. D., and Rev. Alex- 
ander Whyte, D. D. The Gospel according to St. Luke, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Maps. Chapters i.-xii. By Thomas M. Lindsay, D. D., Professor 
of Divinity and Church History, Free Church College, Glasgow. Pp. 171. 

e same. 

The Hylton Publishing Company, Palmyra, New Jersey. Arteloise : a Ro- 
mance of King Arthur and Knights of the Round Table. By J. Dunbar Hyl- 
ton, M. D., LL. D., author of “The Bride of Gettysburg,” “ Betrayed,” “The 
Presidicide,” etc. Pp. xvi., 288. 1887. 

Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., London. Lessons from the Cross. Addresses 
given in Oxhey Parish Church on Good Friday, 1886. By Stewart D. Head- 
lam, author of “ Priestcraft and Progress,” “The Service of Humanity,’’ etc. 
Pp. 46. 1887. 

















Improve your mental capabilities, lessen 
suffering from mental exhaustion, prevent 
lassitude and brain fatigue, strengthen the 
memory, add bright new life and health to 
brain and nerves, by 


CROSBY’S 
Vitalized Phosphites. 


The Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, 
Gladstone, as well as thousands of our 
best brain-workers, have cured their ner- 
vous exhaustion, and now maintain their 
bodily and mental vigor by its use. 

It aids in the bodily and wonderfully 
in the mental growth of children. 

It is not a secret. A Vital Phosphite, 
not a Laboratory Phosphate or soda-water 
absurdity. 


56 W. 25th St., New York. 
For sale by druggists or mail, $1.00. 
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Every one speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites. 
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NEIGHBORING PEWS. Price, $15.00. 


These groups are packed, without extra charge, to go 
with safety to any part of the world. If intended for 
Wedding Presents, they will be forwarded promptly as 
directed. An Illustrated Catalogue of all the groups, va- 
rying in price from $10.00 to $25.00, and Pedestals (in 
Ebony and Mahogany finish), can be had on application 
or will be mailed by enclosing ten cents to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
860 Broadway, cor. 17th Street, New York. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


MY CREED. 


A volume containing sermons lately deliv- 
ered in the Church of the Unity. By 
Rev. Minor J. Savage. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.00. 

A manly, cheerful creed, deeply religious, and 


demanding of every man the best that he can 
think, or feel, or do. — Boston Post. 


A NEW EDITION, REVISED, OF 


JESUS: HIS OPINIONS 
AND CHARACTER. 


The New Testament Studies of a Lay- 
man. By Grorce Foster TA.sor. 
Cloth, 12mo, 472 pp., $1.50. 

This book, first published anonymously, at- 
tracted wide attention on its merits. The publi- 
cation of the author’s name cannot fail to secure 


many new readers because of his acknowledged 
ability. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 
141 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 





Catalogues sent Free on application. 


NATURAL LAW 


IN THE 


BUSINESS WORLD. 


By HENRY WOOD. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


In all the books written on the subject of Capital and 
Labor we have seen nothing to compare with this. — Port- 
land Argus. 

In a time when Henry George’s shallow and windy the- 
ories are sounding through the land, and being received 
by workingmen as a gospel of truth, a book like this is 
especially to be desired and welcomed. — Boston Courier. 

Discusses in an able manner the whole labor question. 
— Philadelphia Mercury. 

We should like to quote whole chapters. — Country 
Gentleman (Albany). 

Will commend itself to the student and general reader 
alike. — New York Graphic. 

Should be in every public library, and not only read but 
studied. — Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

Some original and strong thought on economic ques- 
tions. — Boston Globe. 

It deserves a wide reading. — Boston Advertiser. 

Forcible and interesting. — Boston Journal. 

— be read by every young man. — Christian at 

fork. 

Certainly entitled to be called the best yet issued. — The 
Republic (Washington). 

Business men cannot afford to overlook the new and 
already immensely popular application of natural law. — 
Boston Commonwealth. 

Sunlight dissipating the mists. — Boston Budget. 


In cloth, 222 pages, 75 cents. 


Sold by all Booksellers, and sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
the price by the Publishers, ‘ : 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
























































THE ANDOVER REVIEW: 


A Monthly Magazine of Religion, Theology, Social Science, and Literature. 
EDITED BY 
EGBERT C. SMYTH, WILLIAM J. TUCKER, J. W. CHURCHILL, 
GEORGE HARRIS, EDWARD Y. HINCKS, 
Professors in Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass., with the 
codperation and active support of their colleagues in the Faculty, 


Professors JoHN P. GULLIVER, JOHN PHELPS TAYLOR, 
GrorGE F. Moors, and Frank E. Wooprurfr. 


THE ANDOVER REVIEW 


FOR 1887. 


THe ANDOVER REVIEW will continue to represent progressive thought in 
the maintenance and development of Evangelical Theology, and to promote 
Christianity in its practical relations to individual and secial life and to the 
work of the Church. 

With the November issue was begun a series of Editorial Articles on Chris- 
tianity and its Modern Competitors, and later will be treated special topics of 
Applied Christianity. 

A number of papers will discuss Fiduciary and Commercial Morality. 

The important subject of City Evangelization will receive attention in Edi- 
torial and contributed articles. 

Professor PALMER closed the discussion on The New Education, in the De- 
cember and January numbers. Other topics of Educational interest will be 
introduced hereafter. 

A series of articles will be given on Eminent Literary Men whose works 
possess special moral and spiritual significance. The first, on Hawthorne, was 
given in the January number. 

The interesting department of Missionary Intelligence, conducted by Rev. 
C. C. SrarBuck, will be supplemented by papers on Missionary Problems in 
Japan, China, and India, by Rev. Epwarp A. LAWRENCE, who is making a 
special study of these problems in those countries. 

The other departments will be kept up to the high standard heretofore at- 
tained, — Sociological Notes, by Rev. S. W. Dike; Archeological Notes, by 
Professor Taytor; Biblical and Historical Criticism, and Book Reviews. 


THE ANDOVER REVIEW is one that provokes and rewards attention aside from the 
fact that it is supposed to represent a new tendency in theology, or an old one revived. 


It discusses the burning questions, and faces the most difficult problems. — New York 
Evangelist. 











Terms: $4.00 a year, in advance. Single numbers, 35 cents. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, and therefore re- 
mittances should be made by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Appeal to Life. 


R. MUNGER’S new book with this title fully merits the 
a) general and careful reading it is sure to have. It not only 
appeals to life as illustrating the Divine purpose and the 
most important truths, but by its sincerity and clear 
thought it appeals to the confidence and approving judg- 
ment of candid and earnest minds. The subjects treated 
are: The Witness from Experience, Christ’s Treatment 
of Unwilling Skeptics, Truth through and by Life, Life not Vanity, The 
Gospel of the Body, The Defeat of Life, The Two Prayers of Job, Trust 
and Righteousness, The Twofold Force in Salvation, Faith Essential Right- 
eousness, Evolution and the Faith, Immortality and Modern Thought, Man 
the Final Form in Creation, Music as Revelation. 

The book is an admirable exemplification of what in the preface Dr. 
Munger calls the vzta/ way of presenting the Gospel, — “that is, truth set in 
the light of daily life and the real processes of human society. It is not 
averse to dogma ; it accepts with docility the revelation ; but it seeks for 
the vindication and illustration of the truth in the actual life of the world on 
the ground that the revelation is through and in this life.” 








American Commonwealths : Connecticut. 


There is much in the history of Connecticut to attract the interest of all 
who wish to learn the various conditions, theories, and experiments attend- 
ing the development of industrial, commercial, political, and social institu- 
tions in different States. It is known as the State of Blue Laws, the Nut- 
meg State, but whatever truth of fact these nicknames contain, there is not 
a little in the history of the State to command profound admiration. Pro- 
fessor Alexander Johnston, of Princeton, long a resident of Connecticut, and 
familiar with its annals and all which lies beneath them, has told the story 
with excellent skill, and added another valuable book to the series of 
American Commonwealths. 


A New Book of Excellent Poetry. 


Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, of Virginia, holds an enviable place in the re- 
gard of thoughtful readers. Her elevation of purpose and her quiet dignity 
and repose give to her verse a character which commands respect, while her 
lyrical skill lends to it an attraction that wins admiration. To those who 
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‘appreciate her poetry, the announcement of a new volume brings sincere 
‘gratification. This volume consists, as its title indicates, of ‘ Colonial 
Ballads, Sonnets, and other Verse,” and is confidently commended to the 
favor of all to whom poetry is at once a stimulus and a delight. 


The New Edition of Browning. 


The new Riverside Edition of Browning’s works has met with a remark- 
ably cordial welcome, both for its beauty and for the rare value of its con- 
tents. The Boston Herald pronounces the volumes “without exception the 
most finished and charming books that have yet appeared in America in the 
regular line of publication, . . . whose details in all that relates to the 
printer’s and binder’s art are nearer perfection than anything that the book 
trade has yet known.” 

The New York 7ribune says: “ Paper, print, and binding are in perfect 
taste, — all are comfortable and delightful to the eye and hand.” 

The third and fourth volumes have already been published, and the two 
concluding volumes, completing the edition, will appear shortly. 


Phillips Exeter Lectures. 


During the school year 1885-86 a course of lectures was given before the 
students of the Phillips Academy at Exeter, New Hampshire, by several 
gentlemen of eminence, on subjects of much importance and enduring inter- 
est, as follows : — “Physical, Mental, and Spiritual Exercises,’ by Rev. 
Edward E. Hale; “The Influence of Habit in College Training,” by Pres- 
ident McCosh of Princeton ; “ Socialism,” by President Walker of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology ; “The Spontaneous Element in Scholar- 
ship,” by President Bartlett of Dartmouth ; “ Biography,” by Rev. Phillips 
Brooks ; “ Men, Made, Self-made, and Unmade,” by President Robinson of 
Brown University ; “The Ideal Scholar,” by President Porter of Yale ; and 
“The Sentiment of Reverence,” by President Carter of Williams. These 
have been published in a volume, which ought to have a very wide circula- 
tion and careful reading. 


History of New York. 


Hon. Ellis H. Roberts’s two volumes on New York, just added to the 
series of American Commonwealths, are regarded as a valuable addition to 
this series and an adequate, though concise, history of the Empire State. 
The Boston Transcript remarks : — 





_ The field occupied embraces so much 
time, and such variety of incident, such ex- 
tent of territory fought over and contended 
for by so many different races, so complete 
development of industrial and commercial 
interest, with all the institutions of social and 
civil life growing up among a mixed and 
shifting population, that the historian re- 
quires;a full and firm grasp upon his sub- 
ject, as a whole and in its details, that he may 
preserve harmony and proportion through- 
out. This requisite the author had, and his 
book is admirable in the just prominence 
given to the several topics according to their 
importance to the story as a whole. This is 


all the more worthy of remark since there is 
so much of quaint and romantic interest in 
the early Dutch period, so much of the he- 
roic in the lives and fortunes of the early 
Jesuit missionaries, so much of national in- 
terest, in the events of the Revolution, which 
transpired on New York soil, that the author 
might have been pardoned had he lingered 
with special fondness at some of these points. 
As it is, he has evidently aimed at giving but 
an outline history of the State, and he has 
succeeded in bringing within those outlines 
every fact and circumstance essential to the 
picture he would draw. 
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Mr. Roberts has executed his difficult task 


‘with signal ability. He has put into less 


than eight hundred pages all the truly sig- 
nificant events which have gone to the mak- 
ing up of New York history from 1524 to the 
present day. The changes in population, 
customs, manners, laws, and literature are all 


The New York FYournal of Commerce says :— 


graphically described; and there are man 
masterly little sketches of New Yorkers cel- 
ebrated in the successive centuries. While 
Mr. Roberts ktiows how to be serious enough 
in the proper places, he has a spice of humor 
which at all times: prevents the reader from 
wearying of the narrative. 


A Century of Electricity. 
Professor Mendenhall’s book has been received with marked favor as an 
admirable book on a profoundly interesting subject. The Epoch, of New 
York, says :— 


It would be well for science and for the 
people if there were more books like “A 
Century of Electricity.” . . . It is fortunate 
when the investigator and the teacher are 
combined, as they undoubtedly are in Pro- 
fessor Mendenhall. He is an eminent phy- 
sicist, and as chief electrician of the Signal 
Office at Washington has had occasion to 
acquaint himself with all the modern applica- 


tions of electricity. As professor in a Jap- 
anese University, and more recently as Pres- 
ident of the Rose Polytechnic Institute at 
Terre Haute, he has been a successful edu- 
cator. His book is an admirable exposition 
of a subject which it is by no means easy to 
make intelligible to unprofessional onadion, 
although one which every thoughtful person 
is anxious to understand. 


Science pronounces it “a trusty guide,” and adds : — 


The effort of the author, and it has been a 
successful one, was to enable the intelligent 
_reader to understand the more important 
phases of the development of the science of 


edge of its fundamental principles as will 
enable him to comprehend the meaning of 
what he sees in electrical devices with which 
he almost daily comes in contact. 





electricity, and to give him such a knowl- 


Miss Cooper’s “Rural Hours.” 


An abridgment of this work has been prepared by the author, Miss Susan 
Fenimore Cooper, and brought out in an attractive style. It cannot fail to 
interest a new generation of readers, who will find it, as Professor Hart 
said, “an admirable portraiture of American out-door life.” The scenery is 
that about the author’s home in Cooperstown, New York, where her distin- 
guished father lived and wrote his famous novels. 


“Original, Fascinating.” 
“ A Club of One” has attained immediate fame. Its authorship piques 
curiosity, and several very distinguished names have been suggested as be- 
longing to its title-page. 


The Epoch, of New York, remarks : — 


‘A Club of One’ can be heartily recom- books which he makes to prove to the young 
mended as original, fascinating, and specially doctor that a comparatively small sum would 
adapted to the wants of a busy yet culture- put him in possession of a fine library, is one 
seeking age. ... The list of two hundred of the best we have ever seen, and is worth 

the price of the book. 


The Boston /ournal finds in the book “some of the freshest and most en- 
tertaining reflections upon life, literature, and philosophy, which it has been 
our good fortune to come upon. . . . The book is exquisitely and appropri- 
ately printed, and the page is a delight to the eye.” 


The Round Year. 


Speaking of this admirable little book, Zhe Art Interchange, of New 


York, observes : — 
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Miss Thomas is the author of one of the 
most charming volumes of poems sent out 
within a year or two from the American 
press. It is known as “A New Year’s 
Masque and Other Poems,” and is distin- 
guished by a rich and refined poetic fancy. 
The present volume, though prose in form, 
is as full of imagination and as varied in ex- 
pression as her poems. No one, indeed, but 
a poet, with the true poetic feeling for nature 
in all her varied moods of sunshine and 


The Boston Transcript says of the twenty-two papers which make up this 
pretty book : — 


They deal with the varying phases of na- 
ture throughout the year; the winds breathe 
through them; the sun shines; the brook 
runs ; gorgeous-colored butterflies flit to and 
fro; birds sing; flowers bud and blossom; 
we can smell the early woods and freshly- 
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shadow, could have been its author. Miss 
Thomas studies the trees and flowers and 
skies, the dumb things of the woods and 
fields, the birds that carol to the sun, and 
the shy fish that glide through the silver 
stream, with the intense love and ardor that 
belonged to Thoreau. She is wonderfully in 
sympathy with the animal kingdom and its 
beautiful retreats. Facts and fancies that 
the indifferent observer could not possibly 
ever glean are every-day food with her. 


ploughed grounds of spring, the apple blooms 
of June and the ripened fruit ; and the chilly 
winds of November with the surly blasts of 
winter sing their song through the lines. 
Some of the descriptions are as perfect as 
nature itself, full of air, tone, and color. 















Charming Bird Books, 


A lover of birds and of books, who lives in Pennsylvania, and discusses 
literature and life with equal skill, thus writes in the Lancaster /utelligencer 
about some volumes which have had much praise, and deserve a yet wider 
reading : — 


I used to think that I was pretty well ac- 
quainted with the life of most of our birds, 
until I came across the charming little book 
on “Bird Ways” by Olive Thorne Miller, 
the delightful studies of “ Birds in the Bush” 
by Bradford Torrey, and above all John Bur- 
roughs’ “ Wake Robin,” “ Birds and Poets,” 
and others of his exquisite sketches and bird 
studies, scattered throughout his works. 
They showed me how little I really knew 


same time they helped me materially to be- 
come better acquainted with my childhood’s 
feathered friends and sociable neighbors. 
Whoever is not interested in the subject 
ought to read these most entertaining little 
volumes ; he will surely and speedily be 
cured of his unworthy apathy. And who- 
ever is interested should by all means read 
them, as most reliable and helpful guides in 
his further pursuit of the subject. 


even of our commonest birds; and at the 


Was Shakespeare Shapleigh ? 


Under this title another volume has just been added to the vast library of 
Shakespearean literature. It is published anonymously, but the author is a 
thorough Shakespeare scholar, whose name would command general respect 
if it were given. Readers need not be advised to view with cautious in- 
terest a fresh attempt to clear up the Shakespeare puzzle by importing into 
it new complications, — but they may wisely “read, mark, and inwardly 


digest” it. 
Mr. Royce’s California Novel. 








The New York Zribune says of this : — 


In “The Feud of Oakfield Creek” Mr. 
Royce has given us a genuine American 
novel. Not only is the scenery proper to 
the country, the local color in general strong 
and distinct, and the dialect natural and true, 
but the characters themselves, both high and 


The Boston Herald remarks: — 


As might have been expected from a man 
of Dr. Royce’s intellectual calibre, and inter- 
est in the study of human nature, this novel 


Lo 


low, are such as no other land than ours 
could have produced, and the story is one of 
which no other land could have been the 
theatre. We may go further, and say that 
the incidents and personages would seem 
credible placed nowhere but in California. 


is.of a far stronger and more solid structure 


than the host of sensational stories daily ap-. 


pearing. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
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The Gentleman’s Magazine Library. The chief 
Contents of the “Gentleman’s Magazine,’”’ from 
1731 to 1868. Edited by GEorcz Laurence GomME, 
F. S. In fourteen volumes. Each vol. 8vo..$2.50 


Roxburgh, printed on hand-made paper, met...-. 22 3.50 
* Large-Paper Edition, Roxburgh (50 copies), printed 
on hand-made paper, 2é2...-.+seecceceesssessees + 6.00 


Vol. 7, Romano-BritisH Remains: Part I. 

Single volumes sold in cloth only ; the Roxburgh style 
and LarGce-Paper Epition are sold only by sub- 
scription for the entire set. 


Life and Correspondence of Samuel Johnson, 
D. D., Missionary of the Church of England in Con- 
necticut, and First President of King’s College, New 
York. By E. Epwarps Bgarps.ey, D.D. New 
Edition, With steel Portrait. 8vo, met..--...+ ++ 3-50 


Connecticut. Vol. X. of American Common- 
wealths. By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, author of a 
** Handbook of American Politics,’ Professor of 
Jurisprudence and Political Economy in the College 
of New Jersey. Witha Map. 16mo, gilt top.... 1.25 
Hints for Pupils in Drawing and Painting. By 
Heven M. Knowtton. With nine Illustrations. 
New Edition. Square 16m0.........-ssesecesees 1.00 


Was Shakespeare Shapleigh? A Correspon- 
dence in two Entanglements. Edited by Justin 
Winsor. 16mo, parchment-paper covers........+ “75 


The Personal Memoirs and Military History of 
U. 8. Grant vs. The Record of the Army of the 
Potomac. By Carswett McCLELLAN, Brevet 
Lieut.-Colonel U. S. Volunteers, Topographical As- 
sistant, Assistant Adjutant General, and Special 
Aide, on Staff of General Andrew A. Humphreys, 
June, 1862, to April, 1864. With Maps. Crown 8vo 1.75 


The Appeal to Life. Sermons by the Rev. T. 
T. Muncer, author of “ The Freedom of Faith,” 
etc, 1OMO..-+..eeeeeee rere er errr errr reer erry 1.50 


The Phillips Exeter Lectures. Lectures deliv- 
ered before the students of Phillips Exeter Academy 
during the Academic year 1885-6, by Rev. EpwarpD 
Everett Hats, President McCosn, of Princeton 
College, President WALKER, of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, President BarTLeTT, of 
Dartmouth College, Rev. Dr. Puttiirs Brooks, of 
Boston, President Roginson, of Brown University, 
President PorTsr, of Yale College, and President 


Carter, of Williams College. 12mo....... peeeese 1.50 
The Crusade of the Excelsior. By Bret 

BEE, db. 0hs000c0secccnncs piled kuabasencodinn 
The Old Garden. By MARGARET DELAND. 


New Edition. 
Henry Clay. By Cart ScHurz. 


ican Statesmen ”’ Series. 


BEIDO» ccccccesccccesocececccccccs 


In “ Amer- 
2 vols. 16mo, gilt top... 2.50 


Colonial Ballads, Sonnets, and other Verses. 


By Marcaret J. Preston. 16mo, gilt top...... 1.25 


AClub of One. Passages from the Note-Book 
of a Man who might have been Sociable. Specially 
attractive in typography, presswork, and binding. 
BGM, Gilt top...ccececesccscccceccccsccccsccsces 1.25 


History of the Papacy during the Period of the 
Reformation. By Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, 
Vols. III. and IV. The Italian Princes, 1464-1518. 
With Appendices and Index. 8vo...........+++. 7:50 

N. B.— Vols. I. and II. can still be supplied. 
They are considerably larger than Vols. III. and 
RE OE END BB oss n ges ccseewesnpesosensves 10.00 


Zury. The Meanest Man in Spring County. 
A Novel. By JoszerpH Kirkianp. With Frontis- 
piece. 

Rural Hours. By SusAN FENIMORE COOPER. 
New Edition, abridged. 16mo.........-+.e.se00 1.2 

Christianity and Humanity, Twenty-two Ser- 
mons by THomas STARR Kinc. Edited, with 
Memoir, by E. P. Wu1ppie. With Portrait. New 
Edition. 12mo, gilt top....... Speisawenneonseede 1.50 


IT 


Complete Poetical Works of Robert ing. 
From the Author’s last revision. With Portrait, 
Indexes. etc. Vol. I. Pauline, etc.; Vol, II. Dra- 
matic Lyrics, etc.; Vol. III. The Ring and the Book ; 
Vol. IV. Christmas Eve and Easter Day, etc. ; Vol. 

V. Red-Cotton Night-Cap Country, etc.; Vol. VI. 

The Agamemnon of A‘schylus, etc. In six vol- 

umes, crown 8vo, gilt top, each.......+eeeeeeeees $1.75 
The set, half calf, $18.00; cloth.........++. cocccce 10,00 


Daffodils. A new volume of Poems. By 
Mrs. A. D. 'T. Wuitney, author of “ Faith Gart- 
ney’s Girlhood,”’ ‘“‘ Bonnyborough,”’ etc. _Illus- 
trated. Bound in yellow and white, decorated with 
golden daffodils. 16mo, gilt top......--.++-+ee0ee 1.25 


Pansies. A volume of Poems. By Mrs. A. 
D. T. Wuitney. A New Edition, in violet cloth, 
in similar style to ‘‘ Daffodils.” 16mo, gilt top.... 1.25 


Butterflies of North America. By W. H. Ep- 
warps. Third Series. Part II. Contents: — 
Colias Harfordii and C. Barbara, Neonympha I., 
Gemma and Henshawi, Argynnis [V., Coronis, Ar- 
gynnis Callippe. 


3 Colored plates. 40, #6f,..2.ccccccccccccccccces 2.25 


New York. By the Hon. ELLIs H. RoBERTs, 
author of “Government Revenus.’”? In American 
Commonwealths Series. With Map. 2 vols. 16mo, 
Bilt top occccccccccccccccccscccccccscccsceccoces 2.50 


The Feud of Oakfield Creek. By JosIAH RoycE, 
Instructor in Philosophy in Harvard University, 
author of “ California” in American Common- 
wealths Series, etc. 16mo, gilt top.....++-+++++++ 1.25 


His Star in the East. A Study in the Early 
Aryan Religions. By the Rev. LzeicHton Parks, 
Rector of Emmanuel Church, Boston. Crown 8vo, 

GRRE BO soon c 0c cb00ccccceccasevecceessciicsescves 1.50 

Satchel Guide. For the Vacation Tourist in 
Europe. A new Edition for 1887, revised with ad- 
ditions. With Maps, Street-Plans, Tables of the 
Comparative Values of United States and Euro- 
pean Moneys, a Traveller’s Calendar, and a List 
of the most Famous Pictures in the Galleries and 
Churches of Europe. 16mo, roan flexible, 7e¢.... 1.50 

A Century of Electricity. By T.C. MENDEN- 
HALL. Illustrated. 16M0.....eeeseeeeeeceeeee 1.25 

Talks About Law. A Popular Statement of 
What our Law Is, and How It is Administered. 

By E. P. Dore. Sheep, zet, $2.50; crown 8vo ...2.00 

Roba di Roma. By WILLIAM W. Srory, au- 
thor of ‘‘ He and She,’ etc. New edition, revised 
and enlarged. 2 vols. 16mo, gilt top............ 

A Half Century in Salem. By MARIANNE C. 
D. Strspzz. Third Edition. 16mo, gilt top...... 1.00 

Dr. Channing’s Note-Book. Selections from 
the Unpublished Writings of Witt1am ELLERY 
CHANNING. Edited by his Granddaughter, Grace 
ELLERY CHANNING. 16mo, gilt top....--.+..005 1.00 

Parleyings with Certain People of Importance 
in their Day. By Ropert BRowninG. :x6mo.. 1.25 

Tue Same. Crown 8vo, gilt top.......scecccccesees 1.25 

Thomas H. Benton. By THEODORE RoosE- 
vELT. In“ American Statesmen” Series. 16mo, 

GE GB sn 6 sacs ncceigebvncececcheseocecassceegocs 1.25 

A Millionaire of Rough-and-Ready, and Devil’s 
Ford. Two Stories. By Brer Harts. 18mo.. 1.00 

Riverside Literature Series. 

22, 23. Tanglewood Tales. By NaTHANrEL Haw- 


2.50 


THORNE. Parts I. and II. Each, 16mo, paper 
CUTE woneacannaaas steed occ eccccseccccccoccece 15 
Tue Same. Bound together in boards. 16mo..... +40 


24. Rules of Conduct, Diary of Adventure, Let- 
ters and Farewell Addresses. By GzorGcre 
WasuinGTon. With Introductions and Notes, 
and a Chronological List of the Leading Events 
of his Life. 16mo, paper, net ° 

25, 26. The Golden Legend. By Henry W. 
LoncreLtow. With Notes by SAMUEL ARTHUR 
Bent, A. M. 16mo, paper covers, each...-..+... +15 

Tue Sams, complete in boards, met.....++++++++e+- -40 

27. The Succession of Forest Trees, and Wild 
Apples. By H.D.TuHoreav. With a Biograph- 
ical Sketch by R. W. EMERSON. 16mo, Ipaper 
COVETS, EL, .-+e eee Cree cccecccccccecceccccccccce +15 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





Horstints 


ACID PHOSPHATE, 
For Dyspepsia, Mental and Physical Exhaustion, Nervousness, Diminished Vitality, etc. 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E. N. Horsford, of Cambridge. 

A preparation of the phosphates of lime, mag potash, and iron, with phosphoric acid, in such form as to be 
readily assimilated by the system. Universally mo Kner and prescribed by physicians of all schools. Its action 
will harmonize with such stimulants as are necessary to take. It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to 
both brain and body. It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 








As a Brain and Nerve Tonic. 
Dr. E. W. ROBERTSON, Cleveland, Ohio, says: ‘‘ From my experience, can cordially recommend it as a brain and 
nerve tonic, especially in nervous debility, nervous dyspepsia,” etc., etc. 
prved Wakefulness. 
Dr. WILLIAM P. CLOTHIER, Buffalo, N. Y. : I prescribed it for a Catholic priest, 
for wakefulness, extreme nervousness, etc., and hes Sepeats it has been of great benefit to him.” by 
In Nervous Debility. 


Dr. EDWIN F. VOSE, Portland, Me., says: ‘‘I have prescribed it for many of the various forms of nervous debility, 
and it has never failed to do good.”’ 


who was a hard student, 


For the Ill Effects of Tobacco. 


Dr. C. A. FERNALD, Boston, says: “‘I have used it in cases of impaired nerve function with beneficial results, 
especially in cases where the system is affected by the toxic action of tobacco.” 


Invigorating, Strengthening, Healthful, Refreshing. 
Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free. 
Manufactured by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





HENRY CLAY. 


Vols. XV. and XVI. in Series of American Statesmen. By Cart Scuurz. 2 vols. 16mo, 


gilt top, $2.50. 

Henry Clay was so conspicuous and fascinating a figure | signal ability of Mr. Schurz, his profound understanding 
in American politics, and took a leading part in discussing | of the principles, history, and public men of the United 
so many important questions, that the story of his life can- | States, and his 
not fail to be equally instructive and interesting. The 


COLONIAL BALLADS, SONNETS, AND OTHER VERSE. 


By MarGaret J. Preston, author of “ Cartoons,’’ ete. 1 vol. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
Mrs. Preston holds an enviable place in the regard of | respect, while her lyrical skill lends to it an attraction that 


thoughtful readers. Her elevation of purpose, her dignity | wins admiration. This new volume will find favor with 
and repose, give to her verse a character which commands | all to whom poetry is a stimulus and a delight. 


WAS SHAKESPEARE SHAPLEIGH ? 


A Correspondence in Two Entanglements. Edited by Justrn Winsor, Librarian of Ha 
vard University. 1 vol. 16mo, 75 cents. 
This is a curious addition to Shakespeare literature. It is | with a Mr. Shapleigh, and will interest Shakespeare stu 


a careful and ingenious discussion of certain coincidences, | dents. 
which indicate that possibly Shakespeare was confounded 


STHE ENGLISH DRAMATISTS. 


THE WORKS OF JOHN MARSTON. Edited by A. H. Butzen, B. A., of the British 
Museum. In three volumes octavo. Cloth, $9.00, for the set; Large-Paper Edition 
$12.00. 


Under Mr. Bullen’s very competent editorial care this | English Dramatists previously issued in this form, — Mar: 
edition of Marston is worthy to be added to the volumes of | lowe in three volumes, and Middleton in eight. 


remarkable candor, assure a work of un- 
usual value. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston anp New York. 
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THE PROPER MISSIONARY ATTITUDE. 





HIS STAR IN THE EAST. 


A Stupy tv THE Earty Aryan Reticions. By Leicuron Parks, Rector of Em- 
manuel Church, Boston. 1 vol. crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Contents. — The Religion of the Son of Man, Vedaism, Brahmanism, Transition from 
Brahmanism to Buddhism, Buddhism, Christ’s Religion and Buddhism, Hinduism, Zoroas- 
trianism, The Perversion of the Gospel, The Future of Christ’s Religion. 


In this volume Mr. Parks makes an important contribution to the study of compara- 
tive religion. He writes from full knowledge of the literature of the subject, also from 
personal observations in China, Japan, and India; and, though holding very firmly to 
the supremacy of Christianity, he writes in a generous spirit, which leads him to see 
what is best in the peoples and religions he discusses. 


From The American, Philadelphia. 


The closer contact of the Christian world with the rest of mankind through foreign missions has 
removed many misunderstandings, and helped us to realize that the ideas of God and of duty, and 
above all the practical ethics of the non-Christian peoples, are not the mass of unrelieved blackness 
which had been too easily assumed, if also not the something nearly as good as Christianity in theory 
and practice, which the first opponents of missions had asserted. 

It is this growing knowledge, passing from the missionary to the scientific investigator, which has 
forced a reconsideration of the attitude of Christian teaching toward the non-Christian religions, and 
has brought that teaching really nearer to the spirit and even the letter of the New Testament (John 
i.9; Acts x. 35, and xvii. 27) than the older orthodoxy. It was the distinction of Frederick Mau- 
rice to have anticipated this change of attitude years before the rise of a science of comparative re- 
ligion made it necessary. In his Boyle Lectures, “ The Religions of the World and their Relation 
to Christianity ” (1846), he may be said to have laid the foundations of the new science by applying 
New Testament principles to the problem, and showing that if the teachings of the Gospel be true, 
then the beliefs of mankind will show that God has been teaching all men and bringing them to an 
apprehension of Himself, and that Christianity is related to their beliefs as the perfect to the imper- 
fect, the fulfilment to the prophecy, and not as the truth absolute to error absolute. Mr. Leighton 
Parks acknowledges his obligations to Prof. Maurice in his preface. But he has a different task 
from his predecessor. In the forty years which have elapsed since Mr. Maurice’s book appeared, a 
vast amount of scholarly work has been done to make the documents of the outside religions accessi- 
ble to us. The recent publication of the principal “ Sacred Books of the East” in English transla- 
tions, under the editorship of Prof. Max Miller, of itself marks a new era in the study of the subject. 
And besides this the whole field or part of it has been gone over by Hardwick, Monier Williams, 
Barth, Johnson, Freeman Clarke, Tiele, Renouf, Dozy, Kuenen, Keary, Twesten, Bastian, and a host 
of others who have contributed helpful suggestion. With this ampler knowledge it becomes desirable 
to circumscribe the area of discussion, and Mr. Parks has taken only the ancient religions which orig- 
inated among our own kinsmen in India and Persia for his theme. From a close comparison of these 
with the teachings of the New Testament he believes he has shown that they show a yearning and 
groping after the truth fully revealed in the Incarnate Word and His message to mankind. He finds 
in these religions a partial apprehension of divine truths, as is shown by the constant reactions which 
evolve one out of another, — Zoroastrianism out of Vedaism, Buddhism out of Brahmanism, Shiva- 
ism out of Buddhism, and Vishnuism out of Shivaism. Each stands for a truth which the heart must 
have, but none is enough to satisfy the heart because it is made for the whole and cannot rest in a 
part. So the story is one of reactions provoked by one-sidedness, while each one-sided apprehension 
reflects some aspect of the truth of God’s kingdom as revealed in the person and the teachings of 
Jesus Christ... . 

It is supposed by some that nothing but the darkest views of the condition and the outlook of the 
heathen can furnish a sufficient motive for missionary work. But Paul, who had some measure of 
missionary impulse, distinctly repudiates such views in his sermon to the Athenians from Mars Hill. 
Mr. Parks believes that when we get his sympathetic attitude toward the heathen, and can “ become 
all things to all men,” we shall see the dawn of a greater missionary age than the Church has seen as 
yet. We then will begin to understand the Epistle to the Romans in the light of the fourth Gospel, 
and believe in the Word which is leading us and all men out of our animalism into the life of the 
Spirit. 

_ We are glad to see so wise and earnest a book on this great subject. And its manner is as good as 
its matter, — clear, precise, and pointed in style, free from clerical conventionalism and all sectarian 
narrowness. R. E. T. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


ll EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 





EM HOLMES FURNITURE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS 


Study, Office, and House 


$5 for Br -% mens 





“OOTS 93 OSS 99a 


a ? 
{best Bese an Desk. OF ALL KINDS. Holmes Reclining Chair. 
evermade. 116 TREMONT STREET (Studio Building), prery § 


LEVI 8. GOULD. BOSTON. FRANK A. PATCH. 


$23 for C*  *. 





“Mora: INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS.” 





CSNUNSOUS 0000200008 VIB39300000+ yy Original Accident Co. 


OF AMERICA, 


7 j LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
INSURANCE ae oa 
@OMPANY. ALSO, 


Best oF Lire Companies. 
Paid Policy-Holders, $13,000,000. 


Pays ALL CLAIMS Without Discount, and immediately upon receipt of Satisfactory Proofs. 
IssVvUSs 
ACCIDENT POLICIES a § $5 per Year to Professional and Business Men for each $1,000 
with oa Weekly ex game 2 NOT FORFEITED by change of 
tion, but paid pro rata, 
ALSO THE 


d Ton- 5 
BEST LIFE POLICY in the Market, ee efeasible, Non-Forfeita 


Assets, $9,111,000. Surplus, $2,129,000. 


JAS,.G. BATTERSON, Pres't. RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. JOHN E. MORRIS, Asst. Sec’y 


























PHILLIPS EXETER LECTURES. — 


LECTURES DELIVERED BEFORE THE STUDENTS OF PuHILLips Exeter ACAD- 

EMY, 1885-1886. .° 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 

ConTENTS: Physical, Mental, and Spiritual Exercises, by Rev. Edward E. Hale; The Influence 
of Habit in College Training, by President McCosh of Princeton; Socialism, by President Walker o 
the Massachusetts Institute of echnology ; The Spontaneous Element in Scholarship, by Presiden4 
Bartlett.of Dartmouth; Men, Made, Self- made, and Unmade, by President Robinson of Brown Uni 
versity; The Ideal Scholar , by President Porter of Yale; The Sentiment of Reverence, by President 
Carter of Williams ; Biography , by Rev. Phillips Brooks. 

Both the lecturers and their topics assure a book of great and permanent value, which 
ought to have a very wide circulation and careful reading. 
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